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A Wish. 





BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


I ask not that my bed of death 

From bands of greedy heirs be free ; 
For these besiege the latest breath 

Of fortune’s favored sons, not me. 


I ask not each kind son! to keep 
Tearless, when of my death he hears ; 
Let those who will, if any, weep! 


There are worse plagues on earth than 


tears, 


I ask but that my death may find 
The freedom to my life denied ; 
Ask but the folly of mankind, 
Then, then at last, to quit my side. 


Spare me the whispering, crowded room, 


The friends who come, and gape, and go; 


The ceremonious air of gloom— 
All, that makes death a hideous show ! 


Nor bring, to see me cease to live, 
Some doctor full of phrase and fame, 

To shake his sapient head and give 
The ill he cannot cure a name. 


Nor fetch, to take the accustomed toll 
Of the poor sinner bound for death, 
His brother-doctor of the soul, 
To canvass with official breath 


The future and its viewless things-- 
That undiscovered mystery 


Which one who feels death's winnowing 


wings 
Must needs read clearer, sure, than he! 


Bring none of these! but let me be, 
While all around in silence lies, 
Moved to the window near, and sec 

Once more before my dying eyes, 


Bathed in the sacred dews of morn, 
The wide rial landscape spreadi— 
The world which was ere I was born, 
The world which lasta when I am dead; 


Which never was the friend of one, 
Nor promised love it could not give, 
But lit-for all its generous sun, 
And lived itself, and made us live. 


There let me gaze, till I become 

In soul with what I gaze on wed ! 
To feel the universe my home; 

To have before my mind—instead 


Of the sick-room, the mortal strife, 
The turmoil for a little breath— 
The pure eternal course of life, 
Not human combatings with death 


Thus fecling, gazing, let me grow 
Composed, refreshed, ennobled, clear : 
Then willing let my spirit go 
To work or wait clsewhere or here! 


+»,.ee- 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. 


By Tue AuTnor or * Lost Sirk MASSING- | 


BERD,” ** CARLYON'S YEAR,” &C, 
CHAPTER V. 
MURPHY'S PISIING, AND WHAT HE 
CAUGNT. 

The thunder-storm seen from the win- 
dows of Dewbank Hall, raged up at the Sur- 
vey station with terrific violence; and when 
it was over, Mr. Murphy found his sketch- 
book, which, with characteristic carcless- 
ness, he had left outside the hut, reduced 
to ita primary element of pulp. Further 
pursuit of his profession being therefore out 
of the question for that morning, and the 
tizne hanging very heavy on his hands, as it 
is apt todo with those who get up at sun- 
rise, the painter strolled down the moun- 
tain, intending to go down to Sandalthwaite, 
and take his mid-day meal with Mr. Wood- 
ford. Not that that gentleman deserved the 


MX. 


reputation of hospitality any more than | 


those Scotch lairds and others who often ac- 
quire it on the same easy terms, but simply 
that, living in so out-of-the-way and retired 
a spot, he was thankful enough to get any- 
body of intelligence to talk to, and more es- 
pecially one like Mr. Murphy, who was 
‘*such good company” to all he met. But 
that gentleman-artist bemg, like too many 
of his class, of a vacillating disposition, and 
liable to be decoyed from even such a set 
purpore as luncheou by the least temptation, 
was delayed, in a certain blind valley, for 
hours by the sport of trout-fishing. It is 
true that he had neither rod, nor line, nor 


j 
i 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
i] 


water. 
manlike idea, but 


Now, it was not perhaps a sports 
Mr. 


he was about. 


and green as though it had just left the 
hands of its Creator; it was quite shut in 
by hills, save on the east, where it narrowed 
into a little wood, through which the stream 
ran roaring like a child that has lost its way; 
the beck itself had worn its bed so deep that 
in places it formed quite a ravine, and here 


head were clothed only with the purple 
heather. 

Mr. Murphy having finished his engineer- 
ing operations, took off his shoes and stock- 
ings, and tucking up his trowsers, began 
cautiously to wade into the pool. It is diffi- 
cult to judge of the depth of water until you 
are in it—it being much like a lawsuit in 
that respect—and reef after reef of his un- 
mentionables had to be taken up until they 
were far above his knees. Then, indeed, he 
reached the fish, which, darting hither and 


thither like streaks of light, would perhaps 


have eluded him after all, but for the excess 
of their terror, which caused them to leap 
out upon the land itself, and become his 
yrey 

a Out of the frying-pan into the fire,” ob- 
served Mr. Murphy, smiling grimly to him- 
self. ‘‘I think these must be female trout; 
that is just the line which women take when 
they fancy themselves in danger.” But he 
forgot to reflect, when he grew tired of the 
sport, and the poor little creatures lay gasp- 
ing and dying on the bank, in faded beauty, 
that he himself was behaving very like a 
man. 

As he sat barelegged among his spoils, 
with a short black pipe in his mouth, he 
suddenly became aware of the long and an- 
gular shadow of Miss Selina Woodford pro- 
jecting itself into the pool from behind him. 
‘*My dear madam,” exclaimed he, without 
so much as turning his head, “if you have 
come hither in the interests of fish-preserv- 
ing, I beg to state that these trout have com- 
mitted suicide. I must do you the justice to 
say, however, that I have never before 
known you to be your brother's keeper.” 
‘*No, Mr. Murphy,” replied the lady, un- 
conscious of the sarcasm; ‘‘though I am 
sure if I were, you would be very welcome 
to all the fish in Sandalthwaite. What a 
naughty man you were not to come to 
luncheon! I—that is, my brother—quite 
expected you, I do assure you. Itis not 
complimentary to prefer such sport as this 


to leave yonder 
llere 


were about; I hesitated 
wood; I thought you might be’’ 


hesitate, and a blush to mantle on her check, 
as though the saffron-t!lower should become 


a poppy 


you ¥ 
of your forehead, as in poor Actan’s case, 
eh? 
occurring to a lady.” 

to say the least of them, and his manner 
was quite in keeping with his words: a con- 
temptuous coolness characterized his tones, 
and his lip wore a mocking *mile; but the 





contempt only was for the lady; the bitter- 
ness was evoked by his own distrust of him- 
self. He knew that he might be the hus- 
band of Miss Selina for the asking. or rather 
for the answering, «ince it had been leap- 
year with her from the first day of their ac- 
quaintance; he was poor, he was in debt, 


had doubtless been enticed by the rsh of | 


him that if he could divert the course of the 
stream just above this natural ‘* preserve,” . 
or stew-pond, its contenta would be left at | ford; I think one forgives it in a wife, as 
his mercy in their comparatively shallow 
bed. He was one of those men who continue 
to take delight in their school-boy pleasures | colorless eyes gave a dull gleam like a phos- 
(but without by any means neglecting the 
opportunities of manhood) as long as they 
live, and he was hugely pleased! with what 
Moreover, the locality was a 
charming one: the valley looked as fresh | 


and there among the shining stones there | 
grew a sapling, though the dry rocks over- | firmly clutching his shoulder, while she gave 


to ourcompany, I think. When I first caught | 
sight of you, I really didn't know what you | 


the mature but modest maiden began to | 


You were afraid of horns growing out | @ position 
Well, I never heard of that misfortune | 


Mr. Murphy's observations were impudent, | 


and she had four thousand pounda of her | 


Qn the other hand, he had been his 
master al! his life; Bohemianism had 


own, 
own 


| become his second nature, and the prospect 
| of matrimony with such an individual was 


tlies, nor did he understand the art of ‘‘ tick- | 


ling ;” 
vant of details, and his eye having lit upon 
& certain pool, in which a number of fish 


but he was accustomed to be obser- , 


were waiting for the water to rise sufficiently | 


high to tide them over a natural bar at ite 
mouth, he made 

them. The drought had been so long con- 
tinued, that the beck upon whose bank he 
stood had been almost dry until that morn- 
ing, save for a few deep pools, out of some 
of which this shoal of speckled enthusiasts 


up his mind to capture , 


pot alluring. How plain she was; how jeal- | 
ous she would be! Mr. Murphy was not 
deterred by feelings of morbid delicacy from 
setting before his own mind the prva and 
cons of the whole matter fully. Nor was 
Miss Selina, I think. altogether unaware of 
his misgivings, as she was certainly not un 
conscious of his slights. She bided her time 
in patience, like a ship's captain with a re 
fractory crew, who in harbor uses blandish- 
ments, lest they shall desert, but inwardly 
resolves to pay them out for it with the cat- 
o’-nine-tails when he shall once get his ship 
into blue water. 

‘Mr. Murphy—Claude,” said Miss Wood 
ford, earnestly, laying her hand upon his 
shoulder, and keeping itthere in spite of his 
struggias—‘' I have got some news to tell 
you of a very important character.” 

‘*T know it,” said Mr. Murphy coolly 
“Old Mr. Wilson is going to be married 
Stupid old fool! 


** Very indiscreet, I think, truly, consider 
ing the bride is such a chit of a girl," re- 


Murphy bethought , turned Selina gravely, 


** Well, I am not sure that Youth is so 
very much against a woman, Miss Wood- 
| easily as most things." 

The yellow face was shot with red; the 


| phorus match in damp weather; but Miss 
Selina kept her temper; nay, she had even 
self-control enough to improve the occasion 
| to her own advantage. 
“The great mistake of the affair seems to 
| me, Claude, to be the disproportion between 
' the ages of husband and wife. Depend upon 
| it, the happiest marriages are between per 
| sons nearly of an age.” 


The unfortunate Mr. Murphy passed his | 


| handkerchief across his face, and expelled 
| his breath in puffs; his position was donbt- 
lees embarrassing, with the lady's fingers 


utterance to an opinion so significant. 


dear friend, is net connected with Mr. Wil- 


Ny nephew, Charles—”" 

‘*Now, I don't want to hear | 
more against that r devil,” interrupter 
the painter with irritation, ‘I think, Miss 
Selina, you behaved unkindly to the lad, and 
what is worse, you persuaded me to do the 
same. When | spoke to his uncle in favor 
of his seeing more of the world, I did not 
imagine I was urging that he should be 
packed off to South America. When George 
Adams was speaking of it this morning—for 
it's the talk of the whole district—I felt 
quite ashamed of myself for the part I took 
in that affair, I did indeed.” 

‘* Nobody can be more sorry for the event 
than I am,” said Miss Selina stiflly. ‘‘ Of 
course, if I had dreamed of what was to 
come of it, I should have said: ‘* Keep him 
at home:” not, | own, for his own sake, but 
from mere selfish motives, since now this 
has happened to him, people will be sure to 
say: ‘Sce how that Miss Woodford has 
profited by her nephew's death, and become 
the greatest heircesin the county ;' although, 
in reality, Iam suroc I have nothing to re- 
proach myself with—nothing.” 

‘*Is your nephew dead, then?” exclaimed 
the painter, hastily stepping back, and invol- 
untarily brushing the shoulder on which his 
companion'’s hand had rested, as though it 
| had left some blemish. 

** Yes, Claude, the poor boy is drowned. 
While on a pleasure-cruise outside the har 
bor at Iio, he fell overboard.” 

“And his ‘little wife’—poor child—how 
does she take it?’ asked Mr. Murphy pity- 
ingly. ‘It must be arad blow to his courin 
Evelyn.” 





over those things. HBesides, I have been 
giving her some good advice. Pray, don't 
encourage her to think about him. How is 
she to get through life, if she takes every- 
thing to heart in this manner ?” 

True,” said Mr. Murphy dreamily: ‘* the 
less heart we have, the lighter we ride on 
| the waves of this troublesome world."’ 


Miss Selina insinuatingly; ‘‘for without 
heart, how can we love? Thatis the great 
fear which | now entertain for myself, lest, 


** Thought I was bathing, Miss Selina, did | being thus placed by Providence in so great | in “Pull it out, John's,” 
I speak of course in a worldly | gaining, Christ Church.” 


scnse—prosperity should dull my affections, 


‘** But the news I have sot. to tell you, my | 


tas | 
son at all; it is a matter much nearer home. 


“Yes, doubtless; but children roon get 


‘*Don't say that, Claude,” remonstrated Ring 


it hard. 
‘Don't cry, Selina, don't ery,” said he, 
which was the more considerate of him, 


was visilde upon his companions cheek, 

*T can't help it,” sobbed the matden, 
hiding her face, for the want of a pocket- 
handkerchief, upon hin shoulder: “it is 
very, very hard to have to bear oll these 
troubles alone." 





himself, well knowing that the moment was 
| supreme ; but to her he sympathizingly mur- 
| mured: ‘* Oh, my love!" 

| 6 ¥en, grief will have way,’ quoted Mins 
' Selina, affecting not to hear him, ‘* ‘and the 
| fnat-falling tear—’ I forget the rest of it, 
Claude, dear; but you, who know all the 
»octa by heart, can tell me.” 


‘*Shall be mingled with deep execrations on 


those 

| Who could bask in that spirit's meridian ca- 
reer, 

| And yet leave it thus lonely and dark at its 
close," 


|eontinued Mr. Murphy, shutting hia eyes, 
for fear their humerous twinkle should be 
eeen, 

* Beautiful!" exclaimed Mias Selina, who, 
belonging to that numerous class who look 
upon all poetry as equally rn pag to 
the affairs of human life, perceived no par- 
ticular want of congrnity in the quotation. 

“If you were not #o rich,” said Mr, 
| Murphy tenderly, ‘‘ or if I were not so poor, 

I might ask you a question. Can you guess 
| what it is?” 

* Not I,” returned Missa Selina with inno- 
cent gayety. “‘Is ita riddle? Pretty little 
| twinkling «tar, how I wonder what you are ;’ 
that used to be my favorite verse when I was 
achild. I always doted on riddles,” 

‘* It is not exactly a riddle, Selina; but if 
| you were to say ‘ Yer’ in answer to it, it 
would hecome a rebua, for I should kiss you, 
and you would kiss me again,” 

Miss Sclina gave a tiny scream, such os 
you might have heard at the distance of a 
foot and a half, and thought it was a field- 
mouse. But he would not be denied. He 
selected a spot upon her blushing cheek—in 
fact, a freckle—and pressed his lips to it 
with the same gentle force that we use to 
affix a Queen’s-head stamp. 
| ** Dearest Claude,’ murmured rhe, ** how 
could you ?”’ 

‘* Dearest Selina,” 
| could I help it?" 
| And this excuse justly being deemed un 

answerable, she forgave him, without even 
exacting a promise that he would never so 
offend again, 














returned he, ‘* how 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE WRESTLERRA, 

‘ Bonnie Keudal, Bonnie Langdale, Bonnie 
Westdale, Bonnie Ambleside,” are sounds 
which the hilla about Sandalthwaite have 
not been weaned of repeating this whole 
July afternoon, They are the cries with 


which the spectators round the Wrestling | 
their different | 


etrive to encourage 
| champions, just as on the banka of Cam or 
| Isis the contending crews are exhorted by 
the men of their own college to do their best 
‘Now you're 


is the nearest approach to patrioti«m—not 


and render me incapable of—of—the cmo- withstanding its somewhat parochial charac- 


tions that beautify our nature.” 


‘* Such an apprehension does honor to you, 


‘* Tut the temptations of which you speak 
are not likely to assail you, I suppose, im- 
mediately." 

**T trust not, indeed,” ejaculated the lady 
piously. ** But life is uncertain, you know, 
Claude ;" and once more ske placed her bony 
fingers upon his coat-sleeve. Mr. Murphy 
gave a little shiver, like one who, having 
parted with his garments, one hy one, con- 
templates the perhaps advantageous but cer- 
tainly frigid stream into which he is about to 
plunge. ‘‘And between ourselves,” con- 
tinued she confidentially, * Ihave seen with 
pain a great alteration of late in dear 
Ernest's health. You are not aware how he 
has been tried by domertic calamity, the re- 
collection of which preys upon his mind, and 
has, I am sure, affected his @nstitution 
You have, however, doubtless observed him 
to be rather irritable at times; weil, you 
must not be hard upon my poor brother. He 
isnot physically the man be was; and though 
still in the prime of life —not ten years older 
than myself indeed—-I am often in the great- 
est anxiety concerning him. He is not un- 
aware of his own precarious state, poor fel- 
low. This loss of his nephew has quite un- 
manned him; and if you could have only 
heard him say this morning, in a voice broken 
by emotion: ** You are now the heiress-pre- 
sumptive of Dewbank Hall, Selina; but it 
will not be presumptive long’ (evidently al 
luding to his own decease), I am «ure it 
would have touched a feeling heart like 
yours, Claude.” 

Even the recital of this affecting incident 
seemed to touch Mr Murphy, for he took 


ter—that has commonly the opportunity of 


| expression, and moves men’s minds to an 
dear Miss Selina,” said the painter gravely, | extraordinary degree 
| are of the simplest kind. 


The arrangements 
combatants are drawn at hazard, two at a 
time, by villave children. If two men of the 
same hamlet are thus drawn, the less ekillful 
will often succumb to the other without a 
trial‘ lie down,” as it is called— wherely 
his opponent having purchased his victory 
thus cheaply, is all the more formidable au 
futagonist to those who, wearied with other 
strucgles, will presently have to meet him, 
when the contest grows more select. And 
again, if a novice fiud himself fated to con 
tend with a very good man, le will decline 
the honor from more prudential motives. 
George Adams, being a total stranger, was 
not, of course, influence! by considerations 
of local advantage, and had never been 
known to “lie down’ to any man, even in 
his least experienced days; whilein the short 
twelvergonth which he had passed among 
the hills and meres, he had become quite an 
adept inthis manly art. Ata mere district 
mecting, therefore, such as the present, he 
was not without a chance of winning at 
least some of those prizes which would be 
awarded to the six last * standers,” apd, as 
we have seen, in his own secret heart, he 
cherished hopes of the champion’s belt itself 
that ix, the belt of the light weights 
That of the *‘ heavies" was to be awarded 
on the morrow, and many of those who were 
entered for ¢f, were now regarding the less 
ambitious contest among the ** boys." There 
were also ancient heroes, chiefa before the 
Agamemnons ®{ that day, whose years of 
battle were overSbut who still took infinite 
interest in the proceedings, although they 


since, exeept to the eye of love, not a tear! wrestle, and 


This enthusiasm | 


The names of the | 


| eyes 





Mies Selina’s disengaged hand, and squeezed protested that foeling was not what it used 


to be in their time. 
Mr. Claude Mu 


hy—who has come hither 
partly to see h 


friend George Adams 
‘or the study of the 
| human form divine which the sport affords 
| him, an’ principally for the good -fellowahi 
that is to be gleaned at such places— 
standing next to one of these Nestors of the 
‘ring, and as he listens to his praises of the 
past, exchanges amused glances with a third 


**Oh, my Jove!" groaned Mr. Murphy to! person, in a suit of rusty black, and with a 


neckerchief which was white, I suppose, 
| when it was first put on, but which sadly 
| needs soap and water, This is Mr. Herbert 
Warton, the Sandalthwaite doctor, a man of 
| many inches, and with eyes that would be 
very keen but for a certain filminess, such as 
| is often seen in those who indulge too much 
in spiritnous liquors, 

** So the art is lost, John, is it, since your 
| time,"’ observes he to the old statesman, as 
| the small farmers are called in thosw parta, 

‘‘and there is now no such thing aa ‘ fair 
| felling ?’” 
| “*E did not 7 that, doctor—altheugh it 
| is certain you do not see the ‘swinging 
hype’ so often ars you used to do—but there 
was n time when the wrestling ring never 
held a rogue. Now the lads look to the 
money, ay, and will take the money, too, in 
preference to gaining that which sheuk! be 
their greatest pride. If you'll come to my 
house yonder, after this—but you've been 
there a dozen times; I was forgetting—but 
if Mr. Murphy will, I can show him five- 
and-forty belts, not one of which would I 
sell for its weight in— Well, you may laugh, 
gentlemen, but at least I would not part 
with them fora trifle. As for ‘lying down’ 
toa man for money, I don’t know, for my 
ey how such a thing canever come about; 
ow one can judge another to be such a 
scoundrel ax to venture upon any such offer; 
and yet they do it, some of these fine fel- 
lows, Yah!" 

It would have been hard to match this 
last ejaculation of the honest dalesman 
among all the synonyms for contempt; and 
when he had ettered it, as if suiting his ac- 
tion to hia word, he «pat upon the ground, 

** Yet all that our friend means,” observed 
the doctor to Mr. Murphy, smiling, ** is that 
one inan of thowe who wrestle to-day has 
been accused of the meanness he describes. 
Miles Ripson, yonder—‘ Talk of the devil,’ 
you sec he's in the next pair—is said to prefer 
pudding to praise, and would rather have 
money in his pocket, notwithstanding 
‘ there is nothing like leather,’ than any belt 
in the North around his middle, except per- 
haps the Newcastle one, which has the silver 
towers,—-there, you see, he's got his ticket 
| for nothing; Lile Jemmy has laid down to 
him, and small blame to the little fellow ; 
for Miles is a good wrestler, there's no deny 
ing, mud as like to be king as any man under 
eleven stone.” 
| ** That's what makes it so much worse,” 
growled the ancient athlete. ‘ Heaven 
didné give him those thews and sinews to 
win his bread in that underhand fashion, 
Did you ever see such muscles fora young 
un?” 

Miles had stripped himeelf to his drawers 
and tlaunel waistcoat, in preparation for 
the contest which was fated not to come 
off, and a magnificent model of strength 
and suppleness he looked. His features, 
too, were very handsome, although much 
| paler than those of the majority of the 
coinpetitors This was doubtless owing 
to the nature of his trade, which caused 
him to pas. his days under ground in the 
Wadhol), an employment entirely of his 
own socking, since his old mother, the vil 
lage post-mistress, would gladly have re 
signed her office to her ron; but such are 
sponsible position was not to Miles’s taste, 
although it wax said he condescended to 
share with her the emoluments thereof. In 
spite of her entreaties, he had taken to work 
ing in the lead-mine, the consequences of 
which, as we have said, were already to be seen 
in his handsome face, the pallor of which 
was increase by contrast with his hair and 
. which were jot black. 

‘* What a bad expression the young fel. 
low has!" observed Mr. Murphy, *‘althongh 
he is «0 handsome I remember seeing him 
thrown, when | was up here last summer, 
by—by quite a boy; and when he rose from 
the pround, he might have served as a mode! 
for Satan. Indeed, I though of transferring 
him to canvas, only that the fellow was as 
extortionate in his demands as though he 
had been the devil himself.” 

‘Yes, T remember that,” rejoined the doc 
tor, thoughtfully. ‘It was poor Charles 
Woodford who threw him; he was but six- 
teen years old at the time; and doubt!leas 
Miles was unlucky, but he never forgave the 
lad. I daresay he was glad enough to hea: 
the news at the Hall this afternoon. Poor 
boy, poor bey! If Miles would have done 
for your devil, [am sure Charhe might have 
stood for your Archangel Michal. What 
pluck there was in that mere child?” 

Mr. Murphy did not speak; his attention, 
like that of the old wrestler, seemed to be 
entirely taken up in the proceedings in the 
ring; but the doctor noticed a red spot upon 
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, ‘ ¢ } fot mat! nd H - . 4 ‘ teu « reasonable processes 
t ‘ weeler i i ‘ mat ane “ay s 
“ jeve a lburat of lauglhiter, Giood- night No offenee, | hore . - 
a re of excitement and adin *Quita the ‘ s the « t 
her halt ! nage treme te: wager eae Sar Se 4 GOOD IDEA. 
‘ i i hie they] ver ren quietly el ed the v : 
ariowly Was every movement watched m ‘ We see it stated that the English Ministry 
+o} perceived when iw” Rev. Dr. Chapin ‘ that a trowiue nto the House of Commons, 
, : liva t art ‘ oft ying ‘ 5 md {. ew income tax at the rate of a 
' , ‘ in a ce Mi hl] por y The desyrn of t tax, 
‘ 4 . paar e two almost | <<< hich a8 to endure for one year, is to defray 
' ‘ rit! uid «tra +aAP r \ ’ ‘ ) Hi expenses of tue Abyssinian war, 
ae ij of Pepoe-ay hakes, wi \ | l'| Rf {\ [| PVG | (}\ | ‘ Phis strikes us as a capital idea, and one 
j ev lies im tl f Then, spain, a : well worthy of imitation, Let the Tax bill 
bh turned t e, th ‘ ! ‘ ,always.accompany the War bill, and nation 
teod, but this tne in apecition from which PHILADELPHEL, SMTERDID, RECE'R 7, 1667, | sill be apt to consider more seriously whe- 
‘ . ' et ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ J . “*: . 
here ‘ld ben ‘ fo ‘ ther there is any reel necessity for fighting 
wet ad probably for both, save when they it is generally beeanse the me ople cannot be 
muhi kies mot r-eenasth. KR pron had youn Novices Wedonot return resected manu prevailed upon to counts the cost, that so 
his rught leg a 1 his rivals left, tw ser pte, unless they come from our regular many foolish and unnecessary wars are en- 
bes his « or body backward by the pepe pondent Any postage stamps went gaged in ihe statesman who sets himself 
vhele weight of his ows Adame, afte ' for such return will be confiseated Ye will aveinst a popular frenzy, is prenerally de- 
ofes il attempt to bear hin back, eu net be responsible for the safe keeping or | hounces as wanting in patriotism—and it is 
mitted to this burden, which he knew Wes | return of any manuscript only when it is too late to profit by the coun 
by neo me ’ ny itoelf, as sturdily as] in : rels of wire anc diserect men, that such 
could fora few seconds, albert the perspira counsels are estimated at their true value, 
t t upon bis brow with the pain CURIOUS, fC THEE, But let no nation hereafter go to war, with- 
ritcch as with the stra: then feeling Miles’ Ourrenders know that Wanolcon’s son. th out making a probable estimate of the cost, 
lepeclasp relax, he ow that | MmoweNnt | Dake of Reichstact. was never really Emp and accompanying the declaration of hosti- 
am! arrive vl eruug his litt ! ror of France thouvh h father. after litres with a proportionate tax bill, This 
i treaurt bee ‘ hin Waterloo, abdicated in his favor And yet (Will at least have some effect upon those 
! i toa ed und wit! os t present } Try ror ¢ tithe limes lf Nayn ) Voters w ho pay taxes, oat fails to influence 
te eh | val une leon the third. A correspondent ef an Eng. | those who do not, 
ro BP ae Printers hy urnal gives the following explanation > 
” of thie fact THE LETTER U, 
OPE CE VERE Ce LEN AE. ‘me nid that when Lonis Napoleer re : 
» . \ mistake which is very often made in 
found the pulee of the French people to be . : 
oe I oka ela Gah hse for “pearing, hot only by ignorant persons, but 
t A 4 At ra ‘ hea } Pirie ip ) } 
"h) Lib CARY nt h 1 heated Go Tone by those of education and intelligence, is the 
‘ ! 4 ? ol ’ if vy ; ; t ‘ . . 
: ; psubsuituling lor the sound of u that of oo, a. 
lant f proclaimed Eaperor undaer the tit ‘ ; 
' Napoleon HL. and that it was accideng | “acd in tout, ford, &e 
! i t! 1} » to I led poleon Hl Mm InaNY cases Lils Wrong pronunciation 
‘ ( eal Khim te ’ ‘ od N oleon i 4 
, | be ff wif | } fy) } is nly the result of carelessness, or be 
It eems that a numberof placards hac becn J : : , 
A une fe taneously printed nt to all tl eu he speaker is uneducated and docs 
j { : , ' » not huow any better: but sometimes it really 
hea the different departinent me Fe , : 
; torn in France on a certain day, with or i very difheult to aveid the error, es- 
at } ce nu i] ‘ . it ’ : 7 , 
‘ ; sane iia tan Reahinil ama ited pecially in words in which the u is preceded 
‘ ad lata ‘ al | ' ine 1 ’ . 
| it ‘ ~ : : in the same syilable by one of the consonants 
tel er the country on the same mor , : } " 
; l ninen ore © the } led fh, t,t, BD, th: the reason of this difheuity 
hese ’ ’ ! ' ended . 
a3 Vive Phinpe r' Vive Napoleon!!! These ; sale . 
, as , ‘ f cclinivatic ere taken hy the The organs of the mouth after forming 
1 . " ‘ o prese? tle Roman numeral these consonar are left in a position from 
t lit wid he was from that time hailed as | Which they can slide quickly and casily to 
: Nan on te troisieme: t uch he has ever | the labial oo, but they are compelled to pass 
) hy ’ of the clo H 1 t , . ] 
' : - alec tome know? ut it is equally tre (into anether arrangement before they can 
ht will never po by i n ° j ’ ’ ’ 
1] ) proner title s! ! we leen Nar be ready to form the uy; henee we so often 
’ ' : 
sald igh i hear pronounced incorrectly, such words as 
a . , } ee @ le 1 . att 
= duty. Cue, tune. tumult, lectd. allure, nui- 
Ve shit wre ) | ris : P itn ‘ th ’ i 
( ‘ ry COWR on eer ) on 
Ant ehill ar il A YWETPAPROVSICAL DIN OVEIRY. shay ¥ CONDNMON, Seeraevrem, Os 
many ethers: the renson being, as we have 
Piekine up on elreualar \ hich had been | inst shown, that it requires considerably le 
Aimerionnm Uonea. thrown imte our entry the other day, We | effort to substitute the oo, and call them 
Am Dingriash vy ain woroite thiis ¢ he found an advertisement of M1 doaoty, aot t &ec., than it doe *to rive the 
Aes in any Bis journe Metaplysicnl Discovery nits proper sound 
. . , . ‘ rs e+ jiha f ’ les a } g 
Phoir face ire perfectly eharmit | ih ali the fools are not dead yet, will In words, however, where the u is pre- 
ociae me 46 Amerion ana eotern e! be evident to any one who reads this las ceded by r, most authorities agree in pro- 
arried af LT were a in, «6OSuch sweet, ¢ quack of the inventive medical genius of the | pouwneis it like oo, and indeed, it is almost 
| , * ; . «tion says 1 . ie 
at re tt i i with suct und Phe advertisement in question says: | jy, possible to do otherwise; thus we pro- 
lowely «ark eve Hromiwayv «li apppoimn les Ml Metaphy Discos lx Co oft thre nounce rude like reo, rule like re Fy but 
' . . 
it , e street. and tk : . : ; : ' put | some ort hoepists, Dr. Webster among them, 
ops are really mean men thing but) 9? Tees jare of the opinion that we should en- 
1 t i ‘ i re ’ : 
thean— but an odd, « place. The pes ' ‘ , , deavor to give a slight softening between the 
. ’ uw uv ti | for 1a piase tual tou u 
ple all look se independent: « the he, ‘ : ‘ vowel and the consonant, so as to preserve 
’ u puttie ‘ the ~ m o . . » > > 
t care y request 1 ev, and then . . Pe , 7 2 if possible the distinetive sound of u, and 
. ! it tob bed inte the sealp with tl . : 
kro away ine tly ' chorus P™ P sen +.) Rot pronounce yvde, in quite such a full and 
, sta ‘ fi n fy y an he , Hy 
of haw vid epitts uli “ ! el bat af . so ; -s , , open inanner as we would ;0e07? 
‘ « e h r er t ey. m 
” 1 vt! ly Thy of 1 2 f ) ( r ¢ 
P \ . . P abeorpicon, all acting conjointly im couling the head, BMC ACG snail a compound or two 
‘ \ ' ‘ ;, : aianall - ‘ ferent elcome nts, the initial one being that 
. t ‘ 1 ] “ * it t o ever iyehue ¢ a ta) 
the Pre I never wa . na . th neus wit iit ie of cor wit vy, or according to some au- 
whow nt to these has io i tines the proper thorities e, and the final that of oo; so that 
Yi win ‘ we ha ahus inaal do pu ng the ent 1 a t y ca it i be t to give 
Pheyv a yall they ' \ us te this j ts compound sound, thus pro- 
he j Oldoruels P ty as if it were spelt deuty; but 
} Ail' ort a sho t aod fre , : 
‘ t ‘ tiie its t' ‘ ! Lich sounded but ve rv slightly, 
. P a) 1) " » \ ! for the cure of wv }) t of . ’ 
- ’ ' 7 a? e must be on our guard against 
: ’ thi \" the bow mort 1 wour ¢ d ; , - ; 
ave 1 i Va { i ny € Werd out too muca, and pro- 
‘ i fy a df dleat 7 | " . 
‘ ‘ > etis . ! ‘ mr*uin too broad a manner, tor 
¢ ¢ t { med st ent reyeten : 
via Ata t! mint {| rs 7 ‘par ‘jin our endeavors to speak correctly we 
t ‘ ' Mm alt we anil } A 
} “ ox \ s ’ ' , ie I rm coud sliould be careful not to overreach the mark, 
} " , “@< itpecte ' ° eves, ¢ ned scalp , . , ° 
were eously esne ig before Pans * with ¢ . odie - % Mand 4! 1 rem ber that in this, as in 
‘ er ‘r t? “% _y «ee “lie ‘ 
‘ ‘ o = © 5 { th oddest ¢ Vv part oft bad ' ‘ t eat or ‘ i ‘ OSs is bad as leficiency. 
ere * that I } et rut ot « save inthe} 
> 
hall, with d ee r uw t . , : ul . ' t) 
w ow 10es e@ reuder stppos: i ° ° . - . . 
ha Iw yppointed int ae ee as EMBEZZLING LETTERS, 
<a ‘ . . rotiecjy ts lo be ndiministered through the eur . , 
~ eet pee y tte tg | and c¥e Just read the following--1it ex \ young post-office clerk was sentenced in 
re etty {3 thie t est of : : . - . } . " ’ 
: ye . cecds anything of the kind we ever heard of New York a teow day since to ten years 
lw 0 i ‘ ‘ hard labor in the penitentiary for emberzling 
“ = ae: ; oe . . Cae Sn, Poon Lowes over letter Phe Judge said ‘It must be un- 
, ' an Bey ‘ Grant +) ‘nu rint AVITY Of JO rv tue derstoal by those who are in the Post Office 
‘ ' i } ‘ r . ‘ ? 
ba ‘ a eh \ ! ! hod of the « an! Kelt) Department and entrusted with the cor- 
ms very unlike Gartba ‘ ! . } dence of the country, that no tamper- 
ae - sat ‘ aft hit is allowable. There is no such 
'? - t . i \ )] ‘ q } ta . 
te fs via is reeponsible for a novelty in 4 " : : al violation A at , py 
contested election cases A defcated cand ¥ " " Nprisonment xox y the law 
‘ r <« fthel . ee i cask a8 . th ess Chan ten vears nor more than 
” | 7. a 5 
wat / 
etituted about tort at svaunst Vanous tu’ " t 
w ni it _——— — 
peopie lor { vote ain Asse } » ’ f(t eut - 
‘ . ten cis y oth hard at soft eubetlauc 
hum, chain ne . aes "i ain x M ANNA Dickiwson.—We gece the f 
P| \ ‘ cm, an ave a 
' this 7 ‘lowing spianstion from Miss Dickinson 
eae ‘ . 
C#@” When the Hindeo pric bont t - 2 aie tiadiaainenit relative to the story that she had erased the 
baptize an imtant, he . MiOwW i ; « ; ny asthe. eye ~ tat of President Jolnson from the record 
‘ ‘a . { ’ - 1 . . . 
beautiful ac ntiment i bows th o t be of the Mas«achusetts School Ship. She says 
enutere the w of weep while all ! . gh .“ , ‘ cic . that, wh Visiting the ship, some one 
around thee emule Contriy ylive ul : ae MornA = 7 1 brourht ran album, requesting her auto 
vou may depart i 1 “ | ‘ for rray Sle ave it rhe had done in a 
you weep ne ap} ut nicht mav anew - i . hundre 8 r eases, not knowing, and 
, , ' ew 
t? 4 1 st 5 ¢ hane } ‘ 4 t a we ‘ Vt t havin ’ n to suppose, but that the 
New York y No ove I . inflamed, accompanial t ob was the private property of the centl 
! can ms i ‘ with i bet apply it oftener than twice or thre n offeris se Having signed her nam 
" rs , } \ peolt } say n t Eve Water and Scalp Ket ele } ver the record of names pre 
The v hot h aser t hould entinved fr Put t ton ot |, ver it nd. comine to that of Andrew 
. t ‘ bea n r I p ar prepara . | Johnson, she ide 1 playful flourish of thy 
ul , nee r ric ‘ iade é vp s if to erase it Burt, or 
" +} wth 1 ‘ ky j , ‘ + ’ ed . er of th 1 ra 6a " 
Be ent ‘ 1 ‘ eeret structrome pare!t i ler , if vould really « that nar 
¥ Nev “ e rwho r i greatly he y¥ of the 
‘ which i A t } aration, f t li<s Dickinsor i : This 
. lf 3 often a vin 
{Ta 


{should get up a 


| initials stood for **General Post Office,’ 


MATINEES OF THE AMERICAN Conse NVA 

vy oF Music. --We call attention to the 
cuwr-e@ of concerts given every Saturday by 
the A4imerican Conse rvatory of Music at the 
New Tlorticultural Holl on Broad etree: 





Amo the performers are those talented 
und popular artists, Messrs. Jarvis and 
(ar! Gaertner The rerular Winter Term 
of the Conse rvatory commences on M mnday 
Jan. Gth Circulars nay be obtained at the 

| oflice corner of Texth and Walnut etr 

a oe i ee 
NOW PUBLICATIONS, 

Conky O'LANUS: THis Views ani Ex 
penenees, With Comic Mlustrations by J, 


ii. Howvrp. Published by G. W. Carleton 
New York; and also for by G. Ww 
Piteher, Phila. We have glanced through 
this volume suiligiently te find a goodlie pro- 
portion of fun, which does not depend upon 
Lad spelling for its mirth-inspiring qnality, 
Buy Corry’s book, and have a good laugh. 


The OLp Contosiry Suor, By Coarnse 
DICKENS. Peoph ‘s Edition beer 
Price $1.50 in cloth. Published by T. gp. 


Peterson & Bros., Phila. He who has not 
i tuis work should straightway buy it, 
and sit down to its feart ot fancy and # 
* Little Neli’ is probably the best 
k f the children of fiction—and 
her touching story runs like a vein of eold 
threuvh the volume a 

LAKNABY KhepGk. By CHARLES Dickens 
People Edition. With Illustrations by H, 
ix. Browne. Published by T. b. Peterson & 
Dros., V’hila. Price £1 5V, bound in cloth. 

Tue Pickwick Parens. By Cuar.us 
Dickens. (Boz) Illustrated Octayo Edi- 
tion, With 32 Illustrations. Published by 
T. B. Peterson & Bros., Phila. Price $2.06, 
bound in cloth. 

Wo ran's STRATEGY; On, Tuk Finstr 
Time I Saw Her. A Novel. With Mlus- 
trations by T. Morten. Published by G, W. 
Carleton & Co., New York; and also for sale 
by G. W. Pitcher, #08 Chestnut street, Phila. 

Love IN Letrrus. Illustrated in the 
Correspondence of Eminent Persons. With 
biographical Sketches of the Writers. By 
ALLEN GRANT. Published by G. W. Carle- 
ton & Co,, New Yerk; and also for sale by 
G. W. Piteher, 808 Chestnut street, Phila. 
This volume contains love letters from 
Abelard, Heloise, Anne Boleyn, Ninon de 
I, Enclos, Lady Russell, Swift, Stella, Va- 
nessa, Napoleon, Sir Walter Scott. 


rem 


feeling 


nown of all 


A ‘TREATISE ON THE ABUSES or TID 
SEXUAL FUNCTIONS, By E. P. MILLen, M,. 
DD. No. 15 Laight street, New York. In 


this work Dr. Miller of the ** Journal of 


Health,” has touched with as much delicacy 
compatible with plain and earnest 
aking, a subject of the greatest impor- 
tance Phe Doctor is of the opinion that 
* faithful mothers who with fear have tried 
the experiment of plain and virtnous 
with young children, have been rewarded by 
secing their children grow up understanding 
their own functions, and not overthrown by 


asl 


R}> 





peech 


the impulses of mysterious passions.” Pa 
rents must of course be judges for them- 
selves in such matters. We may add, how- 
ever, that Dr. Miller’s book ts carnestly, 
honestly and piously written—and w ip 
pose there is no doubt of the extent and 
seriousness of the evils to which he refer 

and which he thinks need to be combatte 


with more frankness and openness than ha 
hitherto been the custom 
> 


LL” Apropos of the recent meteoric show 
rs and the explosions of steam-boilers in 
every part of the country, Prof. Loomis sug 
gests a very uncomfortable theory in regard 
to the safety of the earth itself. He thinks 
it not impossible that sufficient steam might 
he generated in the burning centre of the 
world to blow the whole globe to pieces. A 
volcanic eruption under the sea, or near it, 
like that of Vesuvius now in progress, inay 
at any moment convert the earth into a huge 
steain-boiler, by letting the water in upon 
the central fires, to be followed, for aught 
we know, by an explosion that shall reid it 
apart, and send the fragments care: 
through space as small planets or meteors, 
each bearing off some distracted member or 
members of the human family, to make, 
perchance, new discoverics and new ac- 
quaintances in other parts of the planetary 
syetemn now revolving with us, So that the 
final catastrophe may, after all, be only 4 
boiler explosion on a imagnificcnt scale of 
grandeur and destruction. Prof. Loomis 
company tu put down a 
safety pipe and valve. 
97" One day Thackeray was d 


ing 


= 


ivi ai 





t 
‘an Irish road, at due intervals along 
rides of which posts were set, with fiyrures 
of distances and the initials G. P. © ()ver- 
} 


taking a peasant in a jaunting car, ! 
quired the signiticance of these initial 





man gravely informed him that they stood 
for **God Preserve O'Connell! Out came 
the tourist’s note book, in which a men 

randum was at once jotted down of the 
curious In the first edition of th 


fect 
**Sketches” the fact was duly mentio 
but it was suppressed in all subsequent 
issues, owing to the tardy discovery that the 
in- 
ting that the highway was a post road 
-At Ann Arbor, Michigan, on Wed 
y last, while a little was playing 
around a bonfire, her clothes suddenly caught 
fire. Mrs, A. Snorer rushed to the child's 
assistance, when her clothes were 





dica 





-- 





also in- 
stantly in flames, aud both were burned %o 
death 

CH Porvuiar Ernons.- -That editors keep 
public re ading rooms. That they have plenty 
of time to talk to everybody That they 
are delighted to get anything to fill up the 
paper with. That every man's own specis 
axe is a matter of ** public interest.” : 

¢#" Honduras is sail to be in the marnet 
for a loan of a novel character. It ha beer 
80 sickly there lately that the young peop’ 
have died off, and they want to borrow three 








‘ thousand infants. 
_— sting ¢ y 
ee Rev. Dr. Bellows, writing trom ab 
Switzerland, makes the following remars® 


about the legend of Wm. Tell: ‘A pieture 
here of Wm. Tell pushing on in his boat 
after having killed Gessler, led me to 


quire of a competent authority hew oth I! 
nttested the world-renowned story was, am 
I regret to say that the antiquarwans(y © 
zxrland ar nuch inclined to give the eur 
mythic origin and interpretaner The ta 
will, however, survive all histeric ul sekept 


ine? 
cen accepteu : vi 


fact. In shor 


cism, having t 
manity, if not 


be true, 1i it 16 me 


to 
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Letters to Ladies. 


BY MRS. f. B. GLEASON, M. D 





SLELP. 
** Man's rich restorative, his balmy bath, 
That supples, lubricates, and keeps in play 
» The various movements of that nice machine 
Which seeks such frequent periods of repair.” 


brain, whether worn by manual or mental 
labo, sleep is a safe and sure panacea. Not 
the sleep which drunkeuness, narcotics, and 
cordials bring, but such as nature gives to 
those who invite and accept her gift The 
wise man has well described the various 
kinds of sleep. So of him who walks in 
wisdom'’s way he says: ** When thou tiest 
down thou shalt not be afraid; yea, and thy 
sleep shall be sweet.” Of the sluggard: 
‘Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a little 
folding of the hands to sleep.’ Again: 
‘The sleep of the laboring man ia sweet, 
whether he eat little or much: but the 
abundance of the rich will not suffer him to 
af « I’ ’ 

How often have we all, when excited by 
joy or sorrow, felt the truth and beauty of 
these words: ** I sleep, but my heart waketh.”’ 








Sleep is sometimes seasoned by the sweet 
ense that the beloved are near, and some- 
times with the sad of separation 
When looking on the placid face of a sleeping 
infant, where smiles play so sweetly, we 
may easily fancy angels are whispering in 
its ears. The sleeping sufferer has sup- 
pressed anguish written on the brow, 

There is the dead sleep which dissipation 
induces, the sluggish state which a full 


acise 


' stomach and a lazy head invites. Then, too, 
the sighing sleep, which comes tardily, but 
at last, to the grief-worn spirit. And there 


is excess of joy, which puts to flight all de- 
sire for sleep. 
the happy: 
like the stars—ye have no need of me;” but 
to the wretched: ‘' 1 will fold you in my 
mantle, and bury you in sweet oblivion till 
the morning comes.” 

In certain states of despair there lies a 
power which ‘draws down irresistibly the 
coverlet of sleep.” The disciples slept in 
“the garden” just their Lord was 
erucified, 
them that they were ‘' sleeping for sorrow,” 
and when Jesus admonished them ** to watch 
and pray, lest they enter into temptation,” 
he also added, as if in tender apology, * the 
spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh i 
weak.” Deep grief often brings on that pe- 
culiar Copression of vital force which invites 
slecp 

Hope is a 


before 


tonic on which we can work 

with little food and little rest; but despair 

| depre s all the life energies, and hence 
much sleep is a messenger of merey. 

Solicitude makes us wakeful; head and 

heart are thinking, yearning to do some 

thing; orrow proves often a seda 

tive, so that the atilieted sleen more than 

usual, and then both body and brain sv 


mit mvenat 


safe. Those who are broken in health or 
disturbed in miad by sorrow, disappoint 
| ment, or pecuniary loss, are thore who were 
inade wakeful thereby. 
' The statistics of lunat asylvins show 


that want of sleep is the most frequent and 
immediate cause of insanity. 
over the history of the inmates, and note the 


poor heads or hearts, you see that nothing 
has happened to them save what is common 
in the varied experiences of this life. Many 


heavier one, and come out unharmed, even 
steadier and stronger for the chastisement 
But these sad subjects, from bad habits or 
4 bad inbesitance, seem to possess some pecn- 
liarity of nervous irritability; so when sleep, 
like a loving mother, would soothe and save 
them, whe cannot. No doubt many might 
have becn saved by judicious care at the 
right tim Needful work is an excellent 
soln fur earthly sorrow. Hence we note 
that those burdened by labor amd care bear 
grief best; not that their sensibilities are 


less noute, not from lack of enduring love, 
but au weary muscles lead to sleep, 
Nature’s baliny bath, which soothes aching 


As the head 


he: as well as bodily pain. 
whit wches with thinking can only be cured 
hy eop, so the heart which thrills with 
rony need tu | ootned in the same 
way 
] t it those casappoi.te } 
ir tl love who are » at ense that bney 
net earn cither food or raiment No 
thu do urse their grief, till they 
grow troken in health and bitter in spirit 
I an rry, too, for those bereave:! in ma 


chief responsibility is in 
Doth classes 
sleenless, often in- 
sometimes Insane 
from sorrow or 


turer years, Whose 

reference to their crape are 

likely to grow nervous, 

« sick and sad, and 

’ ental wreck 
ital wreck 

sikefulness 





Phe danyver of n 


pre from y 





car mes m at night, 
induced thereby, than from the heaviness of 
t ! l carried by day. Those who work 
by night and sleep by day wear out more 
rapiliy than others in proportion Lo the work 


they perform. For several years I have 





Some years since we went through the dark 
’ hichwoys and byways of the Tamaqua coal 
mines, where the work is kept up the same 
during the twenty-four hours. For the sake 
of talk I said to one of the miners: 
is just +o dark here night and day, 1% makes | 
no difference when you work,” 
the son of Erin replied: © Indasie. mirs, 
a man’s constitution 
amazi 
supe r 


he toll 





: pg 
‘ ‘ 
ieee “. ; 

ttendent of the mines on th point 
me the Irishman was correct: that 











the night workmen appeared to be much; 
more liable to sickness, and seoner failed 
in strength than those of the day, theugh 


they al! had precisely the 
all came out of the 
sleep 

I nave 


mines Mike » eat and 


w doubt that one reason why inw-'t 


Lavirs—When we are weary in body or | 


This goddess often says to | tains are often clouded early 
“Burn on through midnight | 


ind the beloved Physician says of | 


As you look | 


peculiar trials which have shattered their | 


a one has passed under the same rod, or a! 


tak stimony as to this point trom rail 
roal conductors, telegraph operators, ¢te., 
and they all agree that, though they try to 
tu a'l the cop they need during the day, 
hat it is ] refreshing, and that after a 
few years they fcel the need of a change of 
work, or rather of hours. As to why sleep 
is Ie weet and sound when the sun shines, 
we ' only say God has set in order day 
an? ht, each for its purpose. We might | 
sur re that light makes us sleep more 
lijrtat that noise disturbs, and the sense 
that all the world is astir stirs the sleeper. 


As it} up was much 
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rers and menin public life so often resort 
to stimuius is to supply that sense of nervous 
| exhaustion which comes from late hours in 


crowde court rooms. By alcohol they 
make the brain burm most brilliantly, yust 
as it shou! ‘ ieting sow for a cood 
night's rest 


Vur finest lecturers are after a few months 
worn and hageard, thouvh -eeminvsiv having 
little care and but little mental labor; for 
often the «ame le the ocean 


cture goes rom 


at the east tothe * tather of wate in the 
west, with improvised modifications And 
much of this wear, often, i becan that 


j aftera lecture they cannot en till mad 
| night, or more often tall into the email hours, 
and ome not even till dav daw: snob 
think intensely, feel deeply. sleep lightly 
and are wrecked early who mr 
| earnest, progressive, and devoted to the in 
| terestsof thetr pnpils—their school cares are 
} their “*nivht thoughts,’ and long evenings 
j aud little sleep are the result. Many of our 
| most useful mental and moral workers are 
| laid aside from their labors far too early be 
cause they do not take sleep enough, Mannal 
labor, combined with only enough mental to 
give it interest, ie far less exhausting to the 
nervous system than head-work alone 
| Hlence those engaged in the latter require 
|} the most sleep but seldom take it. The 
| couch invites those weary in body, and sleep 
j eusues; but those weary in brain are often 
| excited, intoxicated by their intensity of 
| thought, or think they do not need it. Many 
a weary hewl finds that it ean not rest, 
though it tries ever so hard todose, An 
abnomnal activity of brain has been induced 
by over-exertion, so the thou¢ht« ron on, a 
| if human machinery went by foree of ac- 
quired velocity, instead of boing quieted and 
controlled by the will. 
Somebody “ays that ‘*men of mind are 
| mountains whose heads are sunned long ore 
the rest of carth.” But these same moun 
Prior to this 
shadow we often see an activity of brain, an 
excitability of nervons system, combined 
| too often with an irritability of temper, which 
tells the physician that trouble ix near, while 
the prospective patient fancies hi« health to 
| be as firm as ever; but all at once his sy) 
| tem gives out-—his head will not think, his 
stomach will not digest, he is restless and 


| 
Peacher- 





| wretched. Many sad illustrations of this class | 


have we seen in our infirmary during the 
| last twenty years. Among these waa man, 
| once of giant frame and iron nerve, whe 
| with proper care would have retained his 
vigor till fourseore vears, but at half that 
| ace finds himself a poor, miserable dyspep 


| tic, shattered in mind and body. Year after 
| year he had worked cighteen hours out of 
‘twenty-four. He went to his il at 3 
o'clock in the morning and staved till 10 


lo'’clock at night, and then sat up and read 
| for two or three hours, so that he had but 
' four hours sleep out of the twenty-four, and 
often but one. Thus he went on year after 
year, maintaining that **nothing hurt him,’ 


and a perfect marvel to all around him, But 
at length his memory began to fail; his 
j}iind became anxious and fearful: his e 
| tremities numb, and he too timid to stay in 
an room alone by night orday, We found 
body and brain rickety beyond repair, and 
| so passed him on to the insane asyluy Many 
years since we had an carly-rising mania 
Philosophers wrote and poets sung of its | 


virtres Had they given us 


and sonnets on the benefits of carly retiring, 
we should then hawe had both sides of the 
question, But the result war that many con 


| cluded that time spent in sleep was wasted, 
| provided they could so yo their enercic 
as to keep awake. While midnight oil wa 
consumed, the lamp of life was being ex 
hausted when it should have been being re 
| plenished. We have all our fixed quantum 


| of life force, of vital nid, which we may use 

| more or less rapidly at our wil! There are 

} various ways in whieh we may waste this 

| fountain, and want of sleep is one ['o re 

i tire at 9 o’clock— one the old-fashioned 
hour for grown folk is now too early f 


children, even. Society calls us away from 


| home just when we most need its quiet, We 
| dress for parties just when we should ** wrap 


| the drapery of onr coneh about us and Lic 
" Tf ont 


attention, let ou rive 


down to pleasant drenm friend 
are worthy of our 
them our best thonehts, our sane moment 
} not the products of a br: 
labors of the dav and t! 


A 





the «di pation of the nigh? T) t! os 
of the e ni h ly ratherings oy rY ’ 
terious tothe youne thi »th rant ] 
in body 
sie te sittiz \ lisa ed r Pron 
white 
Why went bi } t in ” aR} twas 
hight 
The Lioom of ian ha 
withered in the gayety of her first r 
society; and though from summer t in 
mer it :nay be for the time * restored” } " 
tnp to the mountains, or the sea-side, or a 
Water Cure, it soon eettles into + ckly vel 
low quite past “ freshening up.’ Such may 
well say, ax did one lo@mkinme iy the vla 
* How shallow Vlook' wher ® mennt te 
ay sallow 
Thoss overtaxed in early -¢ © of 


cure, and seldom have much px werof ey 
rance Siren irmmore sleey 

all after yea \ nerense dd tend * to 
sleepisa hopeful im nerve invalid 
Dim eves ‘ |] esr and } 

nerves are often imp red we } 
this alone. where ther - Y a 
cane. 

** But how «hall we wak-ef mee find thn 
way to sleep 7” asks one—vee, many, | fear 
First, let us remember the lesson of onr 

f youth, which eald that “the dav was for 


| labor, and the night for sleer par } rey ‘ 

| When the open fire, a pine knot, or a ts 
enndle were the only facilities for a nichtly 

| illumination, the temptation to lat ittiny 


less than now wher the 


invites 


brilliancy of gas or kerosene 


To which] sit up at night that we may er 
an’ | hilarating eple 
knows the ditference | to notice how muz-ic, ; : 
While conversing with the | pictures, and bright lights ke pou wile 





awake. Place the «a: 
dim light, and with but little abont it to at 
tract the eye, and they fal! into easy, quiet 
chit-chat, and 
mutual consent retire early, eaying “*S 





oon begin to yawn, and by 


same work, and! bow I feel sl epy to-night 


What can we sav thatis nev on the ne 
re f ventilating ery r t 
z ’ 
Not any 4 nany a t wil of 





. also, sermons 


i night air, damp air, and cold air, forgetting 
that of all air that is worst which they bave 
breathed over and ever again, and they 
ret up with a headache and a bad taste in 


the mouth simply from bad air breathed du 
ring the nicht If the honse has none of 
the modern means for perfect ventilation, 
then have an opening in two sides of the 


room, or have the « we yrweclown ot the 
top and raised at the 

A current of au 
Those inclined to wakefulness will find a 
cold drip-sheet rubbing for 2 minute bene 
, ; 


x tiom, Ami ao acoure 


' 


’ fi iullor a towel bath befor potur we will 
prove arost hapy und healthful aaodyne 
Cold ¢ bat} tor fiw mintites “Vv ny 
ure also nseful If the hend te hot and the 


1 head bath at 


take 
eeventy dewrees for five minut ) 
back of the head in the water and the feet 
in a hot foot bath at the same time \ wet 
napkin around the head will often anflice, A 
cool sitz bath for fifteen minutes, witha cold 
cloth to the head and the feet in hot water, 


feet ¢ »} lie ih ~~ and 


ivinnee the 


equalizes the circulation and quiets the 
nervous system so as to induce sleep, A full 
hath at ninety-eight degrees, for twenty 


minutes or half an hour, has often @ured the 

obstinate cases of leeplessness, pro 
vided the habits of the day were healthful 
A brisk walk in the open air will often quiet 
the head and tire the borly « that sweet 
sleep willensue. Then, too, let all subjects 
of thought, amusements, and employments 

| for the evening be of a kind least exe iting 
Finally, ** Somnus lets her poppices fall most 
plentifully on those having a cool head, an 
empty stomach, tired muscles, a piet con 
cience, and ween fout 7) dlevald of 
Heol? 


‘ 
Tneost 


Daugersof Athletic k.xcreises,. 


Mr. Skey, the eminent surreon, in a letter 
to the London Times, says: ** There is no 
more palpable example of emelty than con 
‘inte tn pitting against each other two or 

more antagonists with a view to determing 
whose physical powers are capable of mort 
endurance, T say especially endurance, 
muscular power; and of this form of cruelty 
to animals no modern example i 
nx the annual University boat race. T have 
the strongest reasons for believing that th 
struggle for pre-eminence is fraught with 
evil equences to the competitors to a 
degree not renerally contemplated. In these 
emulation operates with a lever 
foree, and it comp member of the 
respective crews to put ferth every inch of 
power inherent in hismusenlaraystem, This 
effort during the is prolonged to a 
period of froin YO to 25 minutes, taking the 
extreme range of past yea The 
young men onter the boat apparently in the 
of vi health. Having ac 
arduous task, thoy are tho 


het 


« opreat 


con 


contest 


Is ench 


race 
many 
. 


cord tion orous 


omplished thei 


roughly oxhausted, and as Tam informed by 
| eye-witne of their condition, they have 
heen on occasion o reduced in strength as 
to be unable to rise from their seat This 
iinple faet, if it stood alone, demonstrates 
the severity of the struggle, which, so far 
ns T know, has no equivalent in any other 
form of game or sportin this or any other 
country I desire to express Invoown con 
viction, and, T beliewe, T may add, that of 


tonal bere thren pene ra'ly who have 

the that men 
averaging from 20 to 25 wears of age cannot 
perform a feat which compels them to put 
| forth the absolute «trength of their physical 
|} frame for twenty Without injury, 
| often of a permanent nature. Cricket, ten 

nis, football, although prol nged far he yond 
lthe time required for the University race, 
| involve no continuous effort of the muscular 


my profe 


considered subjeet, youn 


ninutes 


| Minister to Anetrin, AUC 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


IMPRACH MENT The report on impeach 
ment was presented by the Judiciary Com 
mitter to the I + Hiawee of Re presenta 
lives on the 25th. The ranjority report in 
faver of impeaching the President, is «ignved 
by Mesers Boutwell, Thotins, Williams 
Lawrence, and Churchill The minority 
(Republienn) report arainat impeachinent tr 
Wilson and Woolbridge 


oe & 
iggtaesst DY le ears 


Messrs, Marvhall and Elbridge, (Dem...) pre 
ent @ second tliewenting report 
Nout CAmMOnINA In the Convention 
here willbe a larre Radieal maionty, in 
cluding 15 colored men 


Li NNeSSb The Tennemee Tlonese of 
Representatives have passed resolutions in 
structing the Tennessee Congressmen to 
vote for impeachment 

Jive. Davis Phe Richmond Grand Jury 
has prepared o new indictinent against Jef 
ferson Davie, which ia said to be wix times ax 
the old one, presenting the same 
facts in greater detail 

Lau ist aNa In the Co 
Jcth, Mr Wickliffe, white, of 
fered the following resolution 

Reacloed, That we utterly repudiate all de 
ives for clas legislation, all desire to Afri 
canize the state; that we do not, as a poo 
ple or party, desire, or meditate, or counte 
nance bloodshed or revenge: that all we claim 
in equality before the law for all men, with 
out distinetion of race or color, or previous 
condition: that we deprecate the sentiments 
expressed in a leading article in the Repub 
lean, in ite iasne of the 2rd instant, and 
denounce said article as unealled for, incen 
diary, and dangerous to the best interests of | 
the party; and declare that «aid artielo does 
not represent the sentiments, wishes, of 
purposes of the Radical Republican party of 
Lovisiana, or the colored race 

‘rhe resolutions were discussed amid con 
siderable excitement, and finally laid on the 
table by a vote of 46 te U1 

ALABAMA. —The Alabama Reconatrnuction 
Convention has granted eight divorees from 
the bonds of matrimony. We suppose this 
comes under the gweneral head of * Reoon 

truction," 

Conannkes.—Mr, Morrill, of Vt , has intro 
dueed an important financial bill into the | 
It provides for the redemption in 
coin of the legal tender notes, and of Na 
tional bank evrrency of the denomination of 
2> and under in coin or legal tenders, on 
and after the 4th of July, 1860. The bill 
aleo makes certain regulations na to the sale 
of Treasury gold and the reserves of the Na 
tional Banks 

The nomination of 


long as 


the 
Orleans, of 


vention on 


Senate 


Hornee Greeley ns 

Hunt as Govertror , 
of Colorado, and Col) Capron as Cornmias- | 
sioner of Agrientture, have been coniirmed. | 


Porvign Intelligence, | 

Tue Evnorean Conrrenencr,— Prussia | 
ond the Pope have both aeeeded to the pro. | 
posed Kuropean conforence on the Roman 
question, The conference will meet at Mu- | 
nich on December 11 It has also been ac- | 
ceded to by Italy and by Wurtembury 

Traty.-- Dispatches trom Rome announce 
that the Holy Father, in accordance with | 
the advice of France, has ordered the release 
of all the Garibaldions who were taken pri 
oner, during the late campaign 


Transports have been ordered to sail) 


, from Toulon for Civita Veechia, where they | 


, seriously ill in prison, at Varignano, and his 


ey ten The nearest resemblance to the 
vascular effort of rowing ix, perhaps, found | 
nthe set of running at reat speed Sup 


posing a man to run from the moment of 
starting at the top of his speed, his physical 
force would be exhausted within two mi: 


rites, dunme which he may have run the! 
| distance of half a mile If the effort in 
rowing is somewhat | than that of run 
iv, the prime iple, of course, equally hold 


{"} effort to. the lend bec 


te} 


jwintain a trom 


e starting post; the competitors, from the 


tirst roke, put forth their full power, and 
ll upon any reserved strength at the clos 
if there be any left to eall pon It ia n ener 
of death or victory. There is no discretion 
ft to control the expenditure of the m 
cular power lhe intensity of the motive 
nore ase as the race draws to a close, and 
t} niensity of the effort inereases with it 
] t to rethat the University bont 
ra as at present establehbed is a nati 1 
f that nti’ it brought within the 
nye of a harmless effort, it involves a 
fraught on the museular powers of the ger 
tlemen engayed in it more or less injuriou 
to their future health, sume temporarily, 


ome permanently It it no arcument in it 


favor that the majonty pass through the 
ordeal unseathed Probably they do so, but 
stuinerity, perhaps a «mall one, suffer, and 


there is no gauge by which todetermine who 
h 





sill and who will not ilfer The late Dr 
Hope, well known to our profession as the 
waithor of a work of yreat authority on dis 
wee of the heart, has often declared that 
he kn no cause of discase of this organ, 
> common as nard exercise in rowing dhe 
training for the contest is in one nee an 
agyravation of the evil In so far u it 
trengthens the muscular system it acceler 
ates the speed, but whenever the exercises 
approaches the great effort of the me itl 1h 
mi nugravation by ita draught oft repeated, 
hothon the cireulation and on the nervous 
nm It no criterion of the absence of 

ry thataman can mount his horse and 

te tuke hin veat at the dinner table at 
Willis’s Rooms and eat a hearty dinner, and 


nter into all the eonvivialties of the even 


ing. The evil, should it oecur, is not imme- 
‘liate, but remote It is but a seed sown 
1s ft iy OF may not peorminate, but that it 
foes occasionally, IT will not say how fre 

quently, into a formidable 


tree» her 
t , nel ‘ 


develupe itsclf 
nor others entertain a doubt 
Theoretically it should be sv, practically J 
have myself witnesss and | 
have heard of several more, and though such 
! yt, from the limited number of the 
na involved, present themselves to our no 


ome care 


per 





tice in every day’ practice, I; persu ds 
thet inquiry would bring to light more than 
ifficient mr rs to prove the necessity of 
& full ( ration of this subiect. than 
t} etr | I shall content mves 
i ! ve mare a wha f i 
“ury 


will take on board the division of the Freneh | 
expedition in Italy, and will return to France 
Jt is reported that Garibaldi is lying} 


sons have both hurried to his bedside with 
medical aid 
Pros#ia.— The Prussian Dict, by a vote 


jot Ist to 160, has adopted a resolution de 
claring that the Constitution of VPrussia 
guarnwitees the libe rty of pers h Wi up 
j pose this means inthe Diet for a Deputy 
has recently been arraigned before the 
Court) for a speech made in the Diet 
Pianecr It is suid Pranes and Anetria 
have concluded a special treaty in regard to! 
their future policy on the Pastern que ‘tion, | 
wid pledye themoeedlye fo maintain the ter. | 
ritora mitegrity of the Ottoman kinpire 
AUSTRIA Daron Vou Beust, of Austria, 
has issued a note n Which he declares that 
the matntenanes of the ter poral power ol 
the Pope ia nee wy tor the peace of Ka- 
rop 
(sith I; iAl 4 funeral procession 
ol two thoweuned nen, in ey tthy wit thie 
men owe it it Mane ‘ ‘ t j ont) 
! iden ¢ thi 4th i ’ A black nerin 
the p i } pon it t¢t ' I 
8* Ma inhitwianity to man, 
Wake ‘ nt millious 4 ry 
Bitter denunciations of the Manche te: 
‘ ention«s were mad by th apeoake it 
Hyde | Good rder prevailed, and no, 
disturbance o« rood 
Head Centre Pranci« has } hn capturedin 
Dob ith proper nm his | 0 
\ COMRMESPONDENT of an Trish ne vepaper 
claiuns to have heard of a plan to stop the 
decay « Giseased potatos He writes of tt 
« follows I have jliet heard of a plan ler 


‘ 
being in as ay Ta 


proserving partially diseased potatoes frou 
irther aeecay, for pig feeding Au thiai« a 
year in which the disease is prevalent, very! 
kelyruchaplan will be universally adopted 
When the diseased potatoes are sorted, they 
hould be taken and boils d, after whic hb the y 
are to le /dry by tharown heat 
arrels, and pressed down 
inapulp, covered with moisten ! yellow clay 
Then cover the barrel, and allow it to «tand 
by uncl required for u A friend of mine 
by s0 doing kept them for nine months, in 
fact until all he had were used out, they 
tate at the end of that 


allowed 


and then put inte 


pornod as when boiled 


QP Brigham Young orders the young. 
men of Utah to marry ‘rizht off’ all the 
unmarned girle, and not allow themselves 


to be guided by love, but marry as they 
come Love Ve pronounce is h mhbuy 
snd win up Ww th savinw that alter a 
tulm time any girls ‘*ure left over," he 
‘ l marry uct 
—_— ap ‘ain, ® sowel “aid a son of 
Erin, a8 a ship was coming ou the coast in 
nent weath have ve a almenick on 
! 1” ‘h l v t Phen l 
bers, w hal! ha @, take the weather as 


C97" In Pittaburg recently, just after an 
old yenticoman of seventy «ix yenrs had heen 
married toa young woman of twenty-three 
he was observed counting his tingere, The 
alderman arked him if he was counting how 


much he intended paying forte job The 
hl fellow said no, but was connting how 
any times he hal been married], and that 


oon left with 
return during the 


thie was only the sixth He 
is bride, promising to 
week and settle his bill 
~ A gallon of strone lve put into a bar 
«all will make it aa 


or 
rol of hasd water it 1 
ft as rain water 


Dr. Madwoy's Pille Counted, Are infal- 
lible as o Purgative aud Parifier ef 
the Blood, 





pile 

Bile im the Stomach can be suddenly « limineted 
by one dose of the I’ille—*ay trom four to eix in 
number, Whenthe Liver le Ino torpid state, when 


spectoe of aerid matter from the bieo! of a serous 
nething «an be better 
Pils Thy give no on 
portion of the 


fuid should be overcome, 
than Radway's Revrnloting 


peasant or unexpected ehock to an 


pyetem. they purce easily, ore mild in operation, 
and, when taken, are perfectly taeteloes, being of 

gantiy coated with yum. They contain pothing bat 
purely vegetable properth«, and are considered by 
high authority the beet and finest purgative known. 
They are recormm nded for the en of all dleorders 


of the Stomach, Liver, Kidners, Nervone Diseases, 
ons Fever, 


Mies, and eymptonm 


Indigestion, Dyepepeu 
Taflammation of the 
resulting from Dieorlera of the 
Price, Hcte 
mialibieow tf 


Billouweness, [01] 
Dowels 
Digests 
Drugy lets 


Organs 


per bo solid by 


Aron’* Cuenny Pretonan earpaseee all other re 
medics inthe rapid ands ot Coughs, Cold« 
and Consumption novtowt 


ulicalicnu 


Hottvoway'’s Prowse. in all crowded cith-e, malaria 
ond forse are breathed over and over again, till the 
strongest longe ure incapable of produc ing pure 
blood, bene the slavgl*hness of mind and body, the 
weartnere and trritability of many persone during 
thin teascon of the yoar, ‘These medieines neutralize 
theve ioypuritics and yive vigor to the head, heart and 
rtomarch 





Dromity brought on by the nerve Auid having 
lowt ite healthy fone, frequently terminates In Net 
HALGIA Nenve acne and other painful nervone dix 
coos Da. ‘Tomnen’s Tre-porrounses orl siven 
sal NeUnALOIA Pint restores the neree Auéd to ite 
viyorour fone, and completely and pormanently erndal 
cates any of these dleearce from the eyetem, Apothe 
carice have this medicine, 


MARRIAGES. 


CW Meeri vee notics 


by «a re rponeibl bam 








emustalweye be accompanied 


On the 10th of Oct, by the t John C. Thomp 
ron, Mr. Wititam Warr, Je, of Philadelphia, to 
Mire bicie L. Mrene, of Vottetown, Pa 

Onthe @etot Nov, bythe Kev. Ande Manrhip 


Mr. Winttam if Pansns to Miew Raa Hore, both 


of thin city 

On the ith of Nov, lett by John G. Wileom, V 
DM... Mr. Davin KR. Geanmisos to Mies Lypta Daves, 
both of thie elty 

Cn the diet of Nov., by the Kev, W)C. Robinson, 


to Mies Many KE 


William T. Eva, 
a dennis Paynter, 


Mr. Joun G, Kore, of Baltimor 
Lanmannar, of thie city 

On the Set otf May, by the Hew. 
Vr. Thomas W. Jonna to M 
both of thi*eity 

On the Wd of Oct, by the Mew Michard Newton 
Mr Grongn W. MeCovemen to Mies Manresa Koes 
tny, both of this city 


BEATHS., 


O@™ Notices of Deaths maet 
nied by @ roeponeible pam: 








ways be accompa 


On the vith of Nov., Many A. Crorrrn, io her Stet 








yoar 

On the Y6th of Wov., Anntin, wife of Wm. Bucha 
nan, In her wad w 
On the sib of Nov, Mra. Many BE. Eantry, in her 
"ith year 
Onthe Wthol Nov, Lhitzaneru Fienen, in her 
Ath year 
Quthe 2th of Nov, Mre. Caxrmanineg, wife of 
Chee. Hoffman, aved 5% ¥ are 
On the Wd ot Jgue Lvase, Sr. in his Teh 
year 
nthe Wdet No Ni ksavben Catirpru., aged 
is yeu 
Cn t! wi ad No Wittiam Lay n hie “ud 
tal 
(in th tad of o Mr (ari i Hance, In 
herent 

THE MARKETS 

FLOR T rhet hawt ry het \ 
LU bbls sold in lotstothe Lome trade at ® 
for stper i 5 vou pier tia ells tor ~ 

ul ifs hiweaet ian il 
i j rand Ohio tan ‘ ned @1 t 
' ne ; to } r 

yb 

‘, \l Phe h i i ! ’ 
Wheat aot why? ! ; ! i 
iw or tat ue ! : ‘yt ‘ 

moto ty qualit tu 33.'4) 
4 It | ver, 10) Due 
5! tory 1 git 1 

, puittvorn ele Cor may f pe o 
ola ot 91. 1@ 14 rn of storm ot «lat 
5! 7 ee ee al owet #1.Q lw 
PY bus, eto condition, at soli weat i 
‘ oat 91%! 

PROV INTON ther ipte ond stock: of all 4 
eript ati fu ¥ yi t rh tol suv 
lor Me» fury belive pe hie 
Ob ‘} bad if ! { ‘ 

" { ‘ he tie ‘ 
Moa a | al jlim t i e, ame 
r , ; I 7 ut 
' } ’ Lb 
i ’ tit a | t 

t ” ‘ j LU] atl ir ! 
feria ! ira t t Abe 
uy oft Mid , r 
t plond 11% Dt wo 

ALA al +1 Quercitr tor 
hh VAN ’ 

COAL Ther ret ! , 
‘ , ug 1 tout w i 

! ia 

i} iihite ‘ ' for fair { 
«) 
ri I Dred Appl . nt . Dr 
Peach: « e of Quarters at mm Ralves 
at oy bated Pouch “ul it frdm | 
to tae Wu & i Ay ! frum $i to 
w bhi 
HOPS. Sales at trom LO to The rth: crop of I~ 
ar to qualit 
moon r tron is dull; sal.eof Nol at $12. Nos 
at 92% and 62306°5 tor foryv Seotel {+ quet 
3 ‘ti toa 

“hk % 0 bas Clove rece told in t« from § q 
* the latter for prir Timothy. 4 i i ut 
$2,467 2% Plas seedt eclix at @0.* > 
TALLOW —cty & wiered aeolis 1h inl 
country at lu\eo We 
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Athes (notorious as “The Red Dog” 
throughout the whole arrendsmement of 
Melun) never knew his parents. His mother 
abandoned him to the care of a goat, who 
first sucked him, and then discarded him by 
means of vigorous thrusts with her horns 
Hie father, an inoorrigible poacher, appear 
to have suffered the penalty of the law be 
fore he could lick bis infant son At the 
present writing, Athos is two years old, hav 
ing been bern in aris on the 15th day cf 
June, 1865. Height, twenty inches; bair, 
carroty red; nose, sharp; chin, round, coun 
temance, angular Persona) pocuhanty, a 
babit of breaking and smashing every 
thing 

In due téme, Athos wae pot out to board 
and lodge with a gamekeeper, whe taught 
him to find, to point, and to fetch, for 
twenty france per month, or two hundred 
and forty francs per annum The pupil 
soon gave signa of promise 
he could find a hen in the poultry yard, 
catch it at the hen-coop, and fetch it to the 
kennel, where he discussed it in company 
with a» coup: of bandy legged terriers 

* Good! aid the keeper when he be 
held the feathers with which the 
had softened the straw of his bed I think 
}ehall be able to make something of this 
fellow 

He at once mad 
month 


‘ 
i 


Athos's bill for the 


Francs 
Board and! instruct.on during March 20 
Hlen killed 
Collar torn 
Leash broken 
Mecheal attendar 
killing the hen h 


ee for indigestion alter 


Total 0 


The monthe of April, May, June, July, 
and August followed, with like results; that 
ix, the Red Dog, making daily progress, ad 
ded pigeons to hares, ducks to pigeons, and 
rabbits toducks, The gamekeeper never had 
a boarder #o little particular in his choice of | 
fool 

On the 4th of September, the day before 
the opening of the shooting season, Athon's | 
master, Monaeur H , & mising young 
dector with a limited practice, came to 
fetch him. The teacher brought him outin 
triumph 

** Monsieur,” he said, ‘you have got there 
a most wonderful dog. IT shall be curious to 
hear of his performances.” 

** Thos he point well ’" 

aad Nothing to boast of 
fine style; but he latens to nothing, 
have his own way, flushes the game a han 
dred yards off, runs after it amile, and then 
comes down upon the other dogs like n 
thunderbolt A ood creature, newerthe 
keen nose, aweet temper, all you 


He dashes off in 


wil! 


le an 
want 
low 
Very { 
before ye 
times to the right, sometimes t >the 
run and ofter 
earshot Buta good ereatur 
’ footed, keen tossed, sweet 
all you want ° 
but | 
t« 4 ° 
Whatever vou lke; hares, rabbits, phea 
gante, partridjges, only he brings the hares 
and rabbits ie quarters and the partridges in 
halves = Ibut capital 
teeth, fine you want} 
nothing 1 
1. in shoot wv ith hon . 
Here ish 


va he find 
’ 
vlerably 


But he 
sometimes behind 


I” sometimes 


more 
heft: 
not within 
sharp-eyed 
temp red: 


" vou 


Hever witht ot, 


hope at least, that he can, 


{ 


ah Oxceilel creature, 


rent, sweet temper; 
re’ 
then’ 


s little bill” | 


Certainly 
' 
Franca 
Sig months board and paternal care 
at 20 franes per month, as agreed 
Tf hens killed, at 8 fr 
4 duch lo, 3 fr 
6 pigeons ditto, atl fr 
IS rabbits ditto, at fr 
2 fat peese ditto, at 44 f: 
hhors’ ents ditto, at 5 fr 


3 ne yh 
rhe 


Cro« t 
Sheets maphir 
voured 
Child: 
ral polloeemen 


120 
4s 


2 
6 
4 
” 
5 One of them at last received the following 
hote 


» 

i) 

hery broken 45 
sand towels torn and de 

120 

en bitten, gendarmes i: 


vred 


iitea,ru 
100 


Total 529 


Five hundred and twenty 
med Monsieur H 
* Why, 


nine france ' 
frightened out 
\" rfex tly oa 


+) 
Laie 68 


asou too muc! 
rtmicht, and you wi 
overcharged a singe itcu 

be a confounded thief, the 
rough brigand'”* 

t at a!l He's only ‘ 
play He kills right and left. 
he lev Hut he 

; 


nly heep your 
dog a f whether | 


aaye 
‘Athos muat 
tt 


\ 


n 
“ 


y { 


ing; nl of 
he plu: ler 
s almost a puppy; he'll 
grow steacdher with A pool creature 
ewert tempored: very thing for you,’ 
Monsieur H —— paid the money with a 
half suppressed sigh, and ted for the 
far over Which he wast hoot next day 
IB Company with a fiw friends and 
Athos the Terrible 
The night 


Oni v ser 


nye 


thie 


star 


eclect 


yg passed quietly enough. The 
liactssion the Rea Dug had was 
muse «dog, the shepherd's dog, the 
1 the pomtlers, his fulure 
Pe whole was summed up in 
rn ears and an administration of the 
whip byawa oner, whose hand wasas heavy 
a# his slumbers were light. Next morning, 
cot be sportsmen, after swallowing a 
cup of cafe-autait, which was to support 
them till. leven, and Athos with a capon on 
hile conscience, which enabled him to wait | 
fer the first wounded hare ranged them 
selves in battle array 
The first shot was fire data covey of par 
tridges, immediately 


of be 


With the} 
lay a’ 
compa 
afewt 


cught 


mewer t 


after entering a teld 
‘ A bird fell at Atho ny ee > he 
looked at it disdainfully, and hase 
of the rest of the covey. Uniuck:ly. it kept 
upon the wing umtil it reached the Mar juis 
le Bonton's property. Athos, canng little for 
euch tritles. followed! it with all the «tren rth 
of his legs and his lungs 

” liang the dog’ Mere, Athos!” and oth, r 
cries, burst forth from the exasperated gun 
ners 

The noise attracted the marquis's gam¢ 
keeper, who whistled the dog to come to 
him But Athos, taught by « Aperience that 
® keeper's whistle is ofen the precursor of 


troot 


et olf in « 


In a fortnight | 


Red Dog 


lan apple, and pulle | the trigger. 
| did not fall, 


|words ‘** Precious Documents,’ 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


his whip, s@ared at the whistler and con 
tinued the chase, as if Department of Seine 
et-Marne bad contained neither a koeper nor 
a marquis Nevertheleas, the stoutest sinews 
will tire. After having bis run, Athos thought 
fit \ rejoin the sportamen. As he nauntered 

up in one direction, the marquis'’s keeper 
rtalked forward in the other 


** Monsieur,” he aaid, politely, uncovering | 
first his badge of office and then his head, | 


“| am very sorry for what has happened, for 
have certainly there a most wonderful 
dog. But we have a painful duty to per 
form You will receive to-morrow @ fum- 
mons for trespass, Good morning, Monsieur 
I wish you luck 

‘A nice beginning!" 


you 


i! 
If you wish it to go on better,” said one 


A SEA-STIORE LOVE. 
| I 
My love and I oft loitered on the beach, 
With the cool waves close rippling to our 
' ride, 
Laden with 
deptha, 
Which formed wierd wreaths for the 
ceding tide. 


seaweeds from mysterious 


re 


And often, too, on ragged «pray-wet rocks, 
We «at for hours, and gazed far out to rea, 

Forgetful quite of time, fast speeding by, 
So happy in our happy thoughts were we. 


muttered poor Young Love was god, enthroned within her at hand 


heart, 
Who held my own in his sweet open hands, 


lof hie friend«, ‘1 advise you to fasten Athos = Ayij gently chained me with his magic 


to your game-bag behind you. Here's a capi- 
tal strap. If it breaks, I will pay for all the 
mischief he does.” 

The advice was found good. A minute 
afterwards, Athos and his master were a 
setni-attached couple, entertaining about the 
same mutual affection as a constable and his 
prisoner, They set off aguin to continue 
their sport 

*Parblen' sant H ‘it was the 
best thing lL could do. Gently, Athos, there's 
ja gooldog. I've got you, however. Go at 
| them, now, all you like” 

Telling Athos to “‘ go at them,” was like 
| telling a thief to steal. He did go at them 
so well that he upset his master, and got 


loose by tearing the game-bag to which he | 


was fastened. He then celebrated his liberty 


| by m zig-zag steeplechase, in the course of 


| which he did not leave even a lark upon the 
grou d 


H- — 
Perhaps you will keep an eye on 


nail 
farin 
Athos.’ 

lefore entering the house, he thought it 
prudent to discharge the left barrel of his 
wun, which he had net fired. Hetook aim at 
The apple 
but the barrel burst. A handful 
of earth had plugged the mouth of the bar- 
rel when the Red Deg had thrown him down 
on the ground 

At noon the sportsmen returned to lunch- 
econ, The Red Dog led the way, seizing, as 
he entered, a fine reast fowl, breaking the 
dish, spilling the gravy over the farmer's 
wife's new dress, and upsetting a maidser 
wien with a basket of eggs 


” 


vant l: 

‘A pretty piece of business!" exclaimed 
the farmer's wife. ‘If people have no bet 
ter dogs than that, the best thing they can 
do iw to leave them at home 
the Ked Doy sets foot in here the house will 
be too hot te held him 

* "The dog will be my ruin,” 1H}——— said 
to himeelf, turning as red asa new-boiled 
lobeter, ‘' If this yoos on, | shall have to 
leave the country. I must really take some 
decisive step 

With infinite trouble he eaught the Red 
Dog; then he bound hin hand and foot; 
then he chained him to an iron staple mside 
the box of his dog-cart, which he double 
locked, and fastened outside with an addi 
tional bolt In this way he reached home 
without much further unpleasantness, But 
while his friends were counting their game, 
he made a little estumate, for his own editi 
eation, of what Athos had cost 
that moment 


The next time | 


| 


| 


| 


| 


him up to | 


| 


chains, 
bound 
bands 


And me fast with many golden 


If, 


love grew wan and wasted, and he 
died 
As touched with chill frost dies the tender 
tlowe #4 
The golden bands grew tarnished, dull and 
weak, 
magic chains lost all their potent 
power, 


But 


The 


The bands were severed! Love was dead, 
and I 
Went forth into the world and life again: 
Alas! how drear and desolate they seemed— 
Like some dark, trackless, arid plain. 





shore, 
Again I stand and gaze far out to sea; 
There are the same white sails that rose and 
sank -— 
| But oh, how changed is everything to me. 


I stand alone, where glad I stood erewhile, 
With one IT fondly trusted by my side; 
But Love was weak and frail, and did not 
live; 
I cursed him, but she blessed him that he 
died! 


THE MYSTERIOUS WOMAN: 


Or, Napoleon's Three Warnings. 





The celebrated Fouche, Duke of Otranto, 
was retained for a time, it is well known, in 
the service of the Bourbons after their resto- 
ration to the throne of France. He retired 
to the town of Aix, in Provence, and there 
lived in affluent ease on the gains of his long 
and busy career, Curiosity attracted many 
Visitors around this remarkable man, and he 
was habitually free in communicating his 
reminiscences of the great events which it 
had been his lot to witness. On one ocea- 
sion the company assembled in his saloon 
heard from his lips the following story :— 

By degrees, Napoleon assumed the 
power and authority of a king, every thing 
about him inthe days of the consulate began 
to wear a court-like appearance, All the 
old) monarchieal habitudes were revived 
one by one, Among the revivals of this 
kind, the custom of attending mass previous 


as 


Francs, | to the hour of audience was restored, and 


Keepers bill for board and trainin 529 

Capon for Athos'« breakfast 

Sum for trespass, te, 

Mending torn game bag 

Giun buret 

Roast fowl, for dinner 

Dinh broken 

Replacing merino dress spoiled by the 
spill gravy 

Bosketful of eges broken 


. 


40 
3 


Ac 


ons 


4 
3 


60 
5 


v48 
‘s 
dog 


A fortnight passed without H- 
friends heariuy any news ef lim or his 


‘My Dean CHARLES 

* You know how I hate that fellow Le- 
june, and the cause of my hatred You are 
aware that he beyuiled away my first pa 
tient, and persuaded the woman [ loved to 
! I ewore to be revenged, and I 
have ke yet my word I have press nted him 
Ath h opts the Red Dog 

* Ever yours, in delightful haste, 


** Henn H— 4 


ary him 


with ni 


Of the ingenious atrocity of this mode 
f vengeance it is needless for to say @ 


Word 


Webster's Courtship. 
following incident is related of the 
Daniel Webster's courtship: He 
then a young lawyer in Portsmouth, N. If 
Ac one of his visits to Mise Grace Fletcher 
he had, probably with a view of combining 

ty and enjoyment, been holding ekein 
of elk thread for her, when sudede niv he 
stopped we have been 
tying knots, let us see if we can tie a knot 
one which will not untie for a lifetime He 
then took a piece of tape, and after begin 
ning a knot of a pecuhar kind, gave it to her 
to complete, This was the ceremony and 
ratification of their engagement. And now 
in a little bog, marked by him with the 
eonbaging 
the letters of his early courtship, this unique 
memorial is still to be found 
never been untied 


A hie 


late Wie 


* Grace, 


BAVING 


Titk latest style of bonnet has turned up 
at Richmond, Indiana. It is desenbed as 


consisting of two straws tied together with | 


abluc mbbon on the top of the head, and 
rel tassels suspended at each of the four 
ends of the straws, Price $19 


CH Joseph Coon, of Elkhart county, Ind., 
was tried and sentenced to the penitentia 
#ix years for an assault with intent to kil 
He moved for anew trial, which was granted, 
and now the jury ‘send him up” for ten 
years 





CP” A flippant Frenchman boasted that 
the emperor spoke to him the other day at 
the garden of the Tuilleries’ Some one 
med bun sarcastically what he sail“ He 
bid me stand out of the way,” was the reply. 


| 


BOG | 


! 


| chestnut 


Benaparte than his 


that vouny yirl ?” said Josephine, , 
comp. | ly, to Lannes, ‘* go to the box directly oppo- 


| site to us on the third tier. 


of 


The knot has | 


Bonaparte himself was punctual in his ap- 


4 | pearance at the chapel of St. Cloud on such 


oceasions, Nothing could be more mundane 
than the mode of performing these religious 
services, The actresses of the opera were 
the choirists, and great crowds of busy, 
talkative people were in the habit of visiting 
the gallery of the chaps s from the windows 
of which the first consul and Josephine could 
be seen, with their suites and friends. The 
whole formed merely a daily exhibition of 
the consular court to the people. 

At one particular time, the punctuality of 
Bonaparce in his attendance on mass was 
rather distressing to his wife. The quick 
and jealous Josephine had discovered that 
the eyes of her husband were too much di 
rected to a window in the gallery, where 
there regularly appeared the form and face 
of a young girl of uncommon beauty. The 
tre the brilliant and 
graceful figure of this personage, caused 
more uneasiness to the consul’s wife, as thé 
strangers eyes were bent no less often upon 
were upon her 


, 
iad 


&CS eyes, 


** Who is 
one ad v, at the close of th 
can she k from the consul ?__ I ob- 
served her dropa billet just down at his feet. 
He picked it up; T saw him.” 
No one could tell Josephine who the object 

her notice was, though there 
| were some who declared her to be an emi- 
grant lady lately returned, and who was 
probably desirous of the intervention of the 
tirst cousul in favor of her family. 

With such guesses as this the censul’s wife 
was obliged to rest satisfied for the time. 

After the audience of the same day had 
passed, Bonaparte expressed a wish for a 
drive in the park, and accordingly went out, 
accompanied by his wife, his brother Joseph, 
Generals Duroc and Cambaceres, and Hor- 
tense Beauharnois, wife of Louis Bonaparte 

The King of Prussia had just presented 
Napoleon with a superb set of horses, four 
in number, and these were harnessed to an 
open chanot for the party. The consul took 
it his head to dnve in person, and 
mounted into the coachman'’s place. The 
chariot set off, but just as it was turning 
into the park it went crash against a stone 
| at the gate, and the first consul was thrown 

to the ground, He attempted to rise, but 
again fell prostrate, in a stumned or insen- 
sible condition. Meanwhile the horses sprang 
forward with the chariot. and were only 
stopped when Duroc, at the risk of his life, 
,threw himself out and seized the reins 
Josephine was taken out in a swooning state. 

The rest of the party quickly returned to 
| the first consul, and carried him back to his 
| apartments. On recovering his senses fully, 


service; ‘* what 


er first 


precisely 


Inte 


the first thing he did was to put his hand , 


into his pocket and pull out the slip of paper 
| dropped at his feet in the chapel. Leaning 
lever his shoulde r, Josephine read these 
words: ‘*Do not drive out in your carriage 
' to-day.” 
| ** This can have no allusion to our late ac- 
| cident,” said Bonapart« *“No one could 
foresee that I was to play the part of a 


coachman to-day, or that I should be awk- 
ward enough to drive into o stone 
Duroc, and examine the chariot.”’ 

Duroc obeyed. Soon after he returned, 
very pale, and took the first consul aside. 

** Citizen consul,” said he, ‘* had you not 
struck the stone and stopped our drive, we 
had all been lost '" 

+ llow ” wna the reply 

** There was in the carriage, concealed be- 
hind the back seat, a bomb—a massive 
bomb, and with a slow match attached to it, 
kindled! Things had been so arranged that 
in a quarter of an hour we should have been 
scattered among the trees in the Park of Bt. 
Cloud. There must be some treachery close 
Fouche must be told of this— 

Dubois must be warned.” 

‘Not a word, then,” replied Bonaparte. 

‘* The knowledge of one plot but engenders 

arecond. Let Josephine remain ignorant of 

the danger she has escaped. Hortense, Jo- 
| sxeph, Cambaceres, tell none of them; and 

let not the government journals say one 
| word about my fall.” 
| The first consul was then silent for some 
| time. At length he said, ‘‘ Duroc, you come 
| to-morrow to mass in the chapel, and ex- 
famine with attention a young girl I shall 

point out to you. She will occupy the fourth 

window in the gallery, on the right. Follow 
| her home, or cause her to be followed, and 

bring me intelligence of her name, her abode 

and her circumstances. It will be better to 
do this yourself; I would not have the police 
| to interfere. Have you taken care of the 

bomb, and removed it?” 

**T have, citizen consul,” 
|; ‘Come, then, let us again drive in the 
| park,” said Bonaparte. 
The drive was resumed, but on this occa- 


I have had enough of it for to-day,” | Again I face the wild, wide, rock-bound | sion the coachman was allowed to fulfi his 
‘You will find me at the | 


own duties, 

On the morrow the cyes of more than one 
| person were turned to the window in the 
| gallery. But the jealous Josephine sought 
| in vain for the elegant figure of the young 
girl, She was not there. The impatient 
first consul, with his confidant, Duroc, were 
greatly annoyed at her non-appearance, and 
sinall was the attention paid by them to the 
services that day. Their anxiety was fruit- 


less, She was seen at mass no more. 


‘A petition, madam?’ 
and then continued, ** fear nothing; 
present it, and see justice done!" 

‘Citizen consul!"’ cried the woman, im- 
ploringly, joining her hands, 

What he would have further said was lost. 
The coachman, who, it was afterwards said, 
was intoxicated, gave the lash to his horses, 
and off they sprung with the speed of light- 
ning. Napoleon, throwing into his hat the 
paper he had received, remarked to his com- 
panions- 

**T could not well see her figure, but I 
think the poor woman is young,” 

The carriage dashed rapidly along; it was 
just issuing from the street St. Nicholas, 
when a frightful detonation was heard, min- 
gled with and followed by a crash of broken 
windows. The infernal machine had ex- 
ploded ! 

Uninjured, the carriage of the consul and 


I shall 


rapidity to the opera. 


deportment. 
sembled spectators, to whom the news of the 
explosion came with all the speed which 
rumor exercises on such occasions, 

All were stunned and stupetied. 
parte alone was ye rfecily calm. 
with crossed arms, listening attentively to 
the oratorio of Haydn, which was executed 
on that evening. 

Suddenly he remembered the paper put in 
his hands. Le took it out, and read these 
lines: 

‘*In the name of Heaven, citizen consul, 
do not go to the opera to-night. If you dogo, 
pass not through the street St. Nicholas.” 

The warning came, in some respects, too 
late. 

On reading these words, the first consul 
happened to raise his eyes. Exactly oppo- 
site to him, ina box in the third tier, sat the 
young girl of the chapel of St. Cloud, and 
with joined hands, seeming to utter prayers 
of gratitude for the escape which hail taken 
place. Her head had no covering but her 
flowing and beautiful chestnut hair, and her 
person was wrapped in a dark mantle, which 
the consul recognized as identical with that 





worn by the woman who had delivered the 
paper to him at the carriage door, 
‘**Go,” said Bonaparte, quietly but quick- 


young girl in a dark mantle. 
the Tuilleries 
out raising his eyes, but to make Lannes 
certain of the person, he took the general's 
arin, and said, pointing upward, ‘* See there 
—look !" 

Bonaparte stopped suddenly. The girl was 
gone—no black mantle was to be seen.. An- 
noyed by this beyond measure, he hurriedly 
sent out Lannes to intercept her. It was 
allin vain. The box-kceper had seen such 
an individual, but knew nothing about her. 
Bonaparte applied to Fouche and Dubois, 
but all the zeal of those functionaries failed 
in discovering her. 


| Years ran on after the explosion of the in- | 
fernal machine, and the strange accompany- 


ing circumstances tended to make the occur- 
rence more remarkable in the eyes of Bona- 
| parte. To the consulate succeeded the em- 
pire, and victory after victory marked the 
career of the great Corsican, Allied Europe 
poured its troops into France, and compelled 
the emperor to lay down the sceptre which 
had been so long shaken over half the civi- 
lized earth. The Ilse of Elba became, for 


the day, the most remarkable spot on the | 


globe; and, finally, the resuscitated empire 
fell to pieces anew on the field of Waterloo. 
Bonaparte was about to quit France, The 


Go, | 


he said, inquiringly, | 


its inmates was whirled with undiminished | 
Bonaparte entered | 
his box with screne brow and an unruftled | 
Ile saluted, as usual, the as- | 


Bona- | 
He stood, | 


You will find a | 
bring her to | 
I must see her.”’ And, with- | 


[December 7, 1867. 


ing interest to her appearance, even at that 
moment. 

** Sire!" said she, presenting him a paper 
| ** read! read!” “ 
| The emperor took the epistie presented to 
| him, but kept his eye on the presenter. He 
| seemed, it may be, to feel at that instant 
| the perfumed breeze of the park of St. 
| Cloud—to hear the choristers chanting me- 
| lodiously im the chapel as he heard them in 
| other days. Josephine, Duroc, and all his 

friends, came hapless before him, and among 
| them the face that he was wont to nee at 
' the fourth window of the gallery. His eye 

was now on that countenance in reality— 
| altered, yet the same. These illusory recol- 

lections were of short duration. Napoleon 
shook his head, and held the paper to his 
eyes. After perusing its contents, he took 
the paper between his hands and tore it te 
pieces, scattering the fragments in the air. 

‘Stop, sire,” said the woman; “ follow 
| the advice! Be warned! It is yet time!” 

‘* So,” replied he; and he took from his 
finger a beautiful Oriental ruby, a valuable 
souvenir of his Egyptian campaign, held it 
out to the woman. She took it, kneeling, 
and kissed the hand which presented it. 
Turning his head, the emperor then stepped 
into the boat which waited to take him to 
the vessel. Not long afterward he was 
pining on the rock of St. Helena. 

Thus, of the three warnings two were use- 
less because neglected until the danger had 
occurred, and the third—which prognosti- 
cated Napoleon's fate if once in the power 
of his adversarices—was rejected. 

‘*But who was this woman, Duke of Ot- 
ranto "’ 

‘*Oh!" replied Fouche, ‘‘T know not with 
certainty. The emperor, if he knew ulti- 
mately, seems to have kept the secret.” 

All that is known respecting the matter ie, 
that a female who was related to St. Regent, 
one of the authors of the explosion of the 
street St. Nicholas, died at the hospital Hotel 
Dieu, in 1887, and that around her neck was 
suspended, by a silk ribbon, the exquisite 
Oriental ruby of Napoleon. 

-— oe 


WILL YOU BE TRUE? 











The sinful tongue of man may hurl 
Dark words of hate and ill; 

Deceitful lips with scorn may curl, 

| And slander me at will; 

| But through it all I'll bravely ride, 
With heart both light and free, 

And leap the gulf both deep and wide, 
If you'll be true to me. 


Their sinful hearts may oft conspire 
‘o do me woeful wrong! 
And speak aloud their vengeful ire 
| In curses loud and long; 
| But J will calmly bear it all, 
| And stem the troubled sea, 
| If you will answer now my call, 
| And e’er be true to me. 
Their cruel words may sear my heart, 
And burn more deeply still, 
But I will nobly bear my part 
Without one pang or thrill; 
| And though their words with force may fall, 
And dark their plans may be, 
With lighter heart I'll bear it all, 
If you'll be true to me. 


Duelling in the Eighteenth Century. 


>. -—- 





There were many circumstances which 
tended to make duels more frequent in the 
last century than they are at present. The 


| inefficiency of the watch, the unlighted state 


of the strects, the proximity of fields and 
secluded places to the city and west-end, the 
fashion of wearing swords and hangers, the 
immoderate taste for gambling, the practice 
of drinking deeply, even in good society, the 
violence and acrimony of political feeling, 
the frequency of intrigues and amours in 
fashionable life—all, doubtless, contributed 
to swell the list of murders which were per- 
petrated under the name of duels. 

Did the stranger who sat opposite to you 
in the coffee-house differ from you in opinion; 
did the blacklegs with whom you had just 
| lost a few thousands at faro, after cozening 
| you out of your estate, jeer you upon ven- 

turing no more; did your friend refuse to 
| acknowledge the supremacy of your mistress 





over his, there was no other remedy than a 
duel, and a duel was accordingly ‘‘ got up,” 
and fought—frequently in the room, even, 
where the dispute arose—as in the following 
instance, which we copy from a newspaper 
of 1710: 

‘*As Mr. C—— was yesterday passing the 
Adelphi coffee-house, he was met by Mr. 
L——, with whom he had a slight dispute 
the day before, in which some offensive 
words had been used. Mr. C dragged him 
into the coffee-room, and, locking the door, 
| handed him a loaded pistol, and pointing one 
| himself, desired him to fire. The pistols 
| being discharged without effect, Mr. C 
| drew his sword, and called on Mr. L to 
defend himself; but the report of the pistols 
} and the clashing of the weapons attracting 
| the attention of a club which was assembled 
| in the adjoining room, the door was broken 
open, and the combatants were separated 
without further injury.” 

The peculiar notions of the age rendered 
a duel almost a necessary resentment of an 
affront, punishment of an injury, or settle- 
meut of a dispute. What says Dr. Johnson ? 
‘* He, then, who fights a duel does not fight 
from passion against his antagonist, but out 
of self-defence, to avert the stigma of the 
world, and to prevent himself from being 
driven from somety. I could wish there were 
not that superfluity of sentiment, but while 
such notions prevail no doubt a man may 
lawfully fight a duel.” Here, then, we have 
| the least chivalrous of philosophers giving a 

specious justification of this barbarous prac- 


moment had come for him to set foot on the | tice, and allowing the lawfulness of murder 


bark that was to convey him to the English 


| when it was necessary to preserve a man’s 


vessel. Frends, who had followed the fallen | station in society ! 


chief to the very last, were standing by him | 


He waved his 


to give him a final adieu 


A duel at this time was ‘‘ open to persons 
of limited means,” as the advertisements 


hand to those around, and a smile was on | would say. There was no outlay in the pur- 


the lips which had recently given a farewell 
kiss to the imperial cagle. At that instant 
a woman broke through the band that stood 
before Napoleon. She was in the prime of 
womanhood, not a girl, but yet young enough 


to retain unimpaired that beauty for which | 


| chase of hair-triggered 


pistols; no expen- 
sive trip to Wimbledon Common or Worm- 
wood Scrubbs. A sword was always ready 
at hand, and the green fields and retired 
lanes were close to Charing Cross; and an 
angry partisan, a ruined gamester, or 4 heat- 


she would at any time have been remark- | ed bacchanalian, was converted into a muti 


able among a crowd of beauties. 
tures were full of anxiety and sadness, add- 


Her fea- | lated corpse in less time than is now occu- 


pied in choosing a place of rendervous. A 





















































balf-pay officer, or a retired captain who 
Shade taste that way,” although frequent] 
a stranger to both the parties coaverned, 
would always conie forward to offer his ser- 
vices to either of them as second, and, while 
the drowsy watchman was slumbering on 
his post, a mortal wound was often given 
and received in thi* way in the very streets 
of London. 

A duel was not of much use even to the 
penny-a-liner—it was too common an event. 
Each paltry squabble was decided bya duel; 
every frivolous dispute was followed by a 
combat; and the persons who had been dis- 
cussing some political question in the coffee- 
room, staking their property at the gam- 
bling-table, or toasting their respective mis- 
tresscs at the banquet, scarcely considered 
their discussion, or their game, or their 
evening's amusement concluded until they 
had ‘‘crossed swords” in the nearest mea- 


dow. Can we look through a single novel 
written in the eighteenth century, and illus- 
trating its manners, without fi at least 


a brace of duels init? It was the fashion 
for friends to run cach other through the 
body, and the occurrence was, perhaps, re- 
ported in the papers next day ( ps not 
noticed at all)—not as it would be now-a- 
days, hended ‘‘ Horrible Tragedy !"’ and em- 
blazoned in large type and garnished with 
notes of exclamation, but concisely stated 
as ao matter of ordinary occurrence, to the 
effect that Mr. So-and-so and Mr. Such-a- 
one, having had an altercation respecting a 
celebrated toast, they had fought in Such- 
and-such fields, when Mr. Such-a-one was 
mortally wounded by a thrust from his ad- 
versary's sword. What, for instance, can 
real colder or tamer than the following para- 
graph from the ‘‘Gentleman's Monthly In- 
telligencer” of the London Magazine of 
August, 1735 ? 

** Thursday, 7th.—About six this mornin 
a duel was Kought near the Horse Guar 
House, at Kensington, between James Lee, 
Esq., of the county of Salop, and Jonathan 
Andrews, Eaq., an ensign in Colonel Reed's 
regiment of foot at Gibraltar; when, after 
several passes, the former received a slight 
wound in his left breast, and the other was 
run through the body and died on the spot. 
Mr. Andrews gave the challenge, and they 
fought at first in the Privy Garden; but Mr. 
Lee’s sword being broke, they were parted, 
ani went home to their lodgings, which 
were inthe same house. Mr. Andrews would 
not rest, but challenged him again, and so 
met his fate.” 

A more amusing report in the Westminster 
Journal of February the 19th, 1774, shows 
how general was the resort to weapons of- 
fensive among all classes to settle disputes; 
but in this case we have the pistol elected 
umpire instead of the sword : 

‘* Wednesday a duel was fought behind 
Montague House between two journeymen 
lace-weavers. The combatants entered the 
field accompanied by their seconds, when, 
the usual ceremonies being gone through, 
one of the parties discharged his pistol, the 
ball from which took away part of the sleeve 
of his antagonisi’s coat; and then, like a 
man of courage, without waiting for the fire 
being returned, made the bert of his way off 
the field. The quarre] began at a public 
house, about the mod« of cooking a dish of 


sprats, one insisting on having them fried, | 


and the other on having them broiled. With 
the assistance of some friends, the sum of 
three shillings was raised to procure the use 
of pistols to decide this important contest. 


To such a pitch is the most honorable pro- | 


fession of duelling arrived!” 

Verily, we should think these worthy 
weavers had ‘ other fish to fry” than to get 
into a broil suited only to their betters! 


Such disputes as these, got up insuch a way, | 


in such a place, and on such a subject, 
might naturally be considered deserving 
such a mode of adjustment, and society 
could have spared either of the two fools en- 
gaged in this rencontre. But such valuable 
lives as Sheridan's, Fox's, Pitt's, Wilkes’s, 
Kemble’s and Castlereagh's were more than 
once jeopardized in the same foolish man- 
ner. In fact, there-was scarcely, we should 
say, a single man of the century who had 
made himself eminent in letters, arts, sci- 
ence or politics, who had not fought his one 
or more duels, 

These weavers had selected the aristo- 
cratic duel gronnds ‘behind Montague 
House,” which, tugether with Hyde Park, 
were 
high life. 


and fell; and the seconds, Hamilton and 
Macartney, were wounded, in the memorable 
ducl of November, 1712, (fought in the pre- 
sence of many unmoved spectators, ) of which 
Swift writes to Stella, *‘ The duke was 
helped to the Cake-house, by the ring in 
Hyde Park, where they fought, and died on 
the grass befure they could reach the house.” 

But these ‘‘ceremonious ducis,” as a 
modern writer says, with a levity hardly 
eunsi-teut with the subject, *‘ to which men 
were formally invited some time beforehand, 
and in which more guests than two partici- 
pated,” were scarcely of more frequent oc- 
currence than the ‘off-hand duels—im- 
sromptu exertions of that species of lively 
eae nig 

‘* Horace Walpole, senior, quarrelled with 
a gentleman in the House of Commons, and 
they fought at the stair foot. Lord Byron 
and Mr. Chaworth stepped out of a dining- 
yvarlor in the ‘Star and Garter Tavern’ in 
Pall Mall, and fought by the light of a bed- 
room candle in an adjoining apartment. 
More than one duel occurred in Pall Mall it- 
selt.”’ 


So says—and says truly—Charles Knight, 


in that delightful collection of anecdotes | 
aud historical facts relating to past and | 


present ** London." 

Many a high-minded and honorable man 
fell in as paltry a quarrel as could be con- 
ceived. Much noble blood soaked into the 
fields of Islington and Pancras in a miserable 
cause; an idle word, a hasty censure, a 
thoughtless jest, must all be blotted out in 
blood! And, although the blood that was 
shed was sufficient to wash away the words 
that had provoked it, they still remained 
unrefuted. Cournge of this sort, foolhardi 
ness, recklessness, or mere bombast, could 


neither sustain a falsehood nor support a, 


trath ! 


t#~ Mark Twain describes the Syrian 
females as so sinfully ugly that they ‘ can- 
not smile after twelve o clock Saturday night 
without breaking the Sabbath.” 


the general scenes of rencontres in | 
In the latter, the Duke of Hamil- | 
ton and the infamous Lord Mohun fought | 
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“OUR BABY." 





BY GERALDINE LEE. 





You are home at last, dear husband ; 
It was so very late, 
That I thought I'd take the baby 
And meet you at the gate, 
| But the river breeze was chilling, 
| And I did not dare to wait. 


You should have seen the baby— 
All through the live long day 

He sat in hix willow cradle, 
With his toys and bird at play, 

And his laugh rang out like a silver bell, 
So musical and gay. 


He knows your step on the threshold, 
Almost as well as I, 

And he waves his chubby fingers 
As if about to fly, 

And he gazes from the window 
To sce if you are nigh. 


And when he sees you coming, 
You ought to see his eyes, 

Like violets through dewdrops, 
Light up with sweet surprise: 

Do you know, he sometimes seems to me 
Like an angel in disguise ? 


And when he groweth weary 
And his drooping eyelids close, 

I can almost hear the angels 
Lull him into sweet repose ; 

While a gleam of heaven's own sunlight 
On each radiant feature glows. 


Oh, we tremble for our baby— 
What may his future be? 

Wilt Thou, Our Father, guide him 
O’er life’s uncertain sea. 

And bring his storm-tossed bark at last 
Safe home to heaven and Thee ” 


a 


MRS. POPHAM; 
OR, THE STORY OF A LONDON FOG. 








My first year of married life—it is now 
some twenty years ago—was also my first of 
residence in London, and on very limited 
means. Having agreed to prefer a small in- 
' come together, to wa.ting for a — one 
| far apart, Edgar Linton and myself were 
| also agreed that we would be satisfied with 
| what that income would give us, and bide 
| our time for the rest. He enjoyed society 
| 





as much as any one, and was as hospitable 
at heart then as he is now (he is not listen- 
ing, is he? deep in his new book—that is all 
right!) but he knew that society and hospi- 
tality were luxuries to be only sparingly 
indulged in, and we neither accepted invita- 
tions to dinner, nor for some time did we 
give any. With my own free will this time 
would have lasted longer; but I was not to 
have my own way in this matter, even du- 
ring that first year of bridal supremacy. 

‘: Thre are two things, my love, which you 
will have to make up your mind to put up 
with,” had been Edgar's warning when we 
| were discussing our plans before marriage; 
| ** one is London smoke, of which your coun- 

try notions give you a very inadequate idea; 
and the other, of which you have no idea 
whatever, is the friendliness of my friend 
Mrs. Popham. If your capacity for happi- 
ness prevail over these two little obstacles, I 
have no fears about the rest.” 

I laughed as I assured him I had none on 
the subject; and for some months after we 
were settled in our small home in 
Street, and I had learned how trying Lon- 








don *‘ blacks” could be to senses accustomed | 


to pure breczes and liberal cleanliness—how 
|imporsible it was to preserve muslin and 
| chintz from darkening shadows, or to handle 


| a book from Edgar's well-filled shelves with- | 


out the preliminary ceremonial of a serious 
| dusting—I had more than once rallied him 
| on his second grievance, and remarked that 

friendliness in London was by no means so 
| overwhelming a6 I had been led to suppose. 
| A note of congratulation and a pair of gilt 
candlesticks, which never stood steadily 
enough to be of any use, had, so far, been 


| She lived at that time at Richmond, and was, 
| in fact, too much engaged during the season 
| to think of us, and as she always went to 
the sea in August, it was not till October 
that her visits began; but once begun, my 
little jokes on the subject were effectually 
stopped. She was very imposing in her per- 
sonal apprarance, both from her size and the 
the magnificent extent of her rustling silk 
dress; and when she sat down in our little 
drawing-room, looked so utterly dispropor- 
tioned to it, that I felt as if I ought to 
apologize for not offering her more spacious 
accommodation. This, in itself, was not 
much of a grievance, and I soon ceased to 


think it so, after I had been assured several | 


times, in the most emphatic manner, that 
my house was the most channing little nest 
in the world, and that Mrs. Popham had 
said to her Georgiana over and over spain, 
that, for real comfort and happiness, give 
her just sucha sized sitting-room as dear 
Mrs. Linton’. The first day she eame she 
looked at everything in the room, and asked 
its history. This rather amused me, and 
helped off the shyness of a first visit. The 
second time she sat in judgment on my 
housekeeping, and cross-questioned me on 
the amount of my weekly bills, the con- 
sumption of tea and sugar in my kitchen, 
the efficiency of my servants, and a variety of 
other points on which I was not at all dis- 
posed to stand an examination, even though 
it wound up with praise of my excellent 
management, and envy at the peacefulness 
of my lot. But I remembered Edgar's words, 
‘and that her husband's father had been a 
kind friend of Edgar's father, and that as 
his house of business did the business of the 
Pophame, it was better that we should re- 
main the affectionate frends we were. Sol 
kept my feelings to myself, and was as cour- 
teous to Mrs. Popham as | felt was due tous 
both. She tried my patience very much that 
autumn, certainly. She would drive in to 
luncheon uninvited, bringing her daughter 
with her, whom I knew to he exceedingly 
fastidious and very much spoiled, and who 
did not think it necessary, as her mother did, 
to appear charmed with everything upon the 
, table. As we kept but two maid-servants, 
it was some times very inconvenient to pro- 
vide euch guests with the delicacies they ex- 
pected at a short notice; and Mrse. Popham 
would let me know on arriving that she had 


| 


| all I hud seen of the dreaded Mrs. Popham. | 


no time to spare—that dear Georgy was or 

dered hot luncheons and port wine, an:! 
might she ask if it could be ready imme- 
| diately, as they had a great deal to do, and 
the days were shortening #0 fast’ She had 
brought me a few grapes and a little celery, 
both of which I could have done without, 
and thankfully, rather than run the risk of 
| spoiling Edgar's dinner by putting my active 
| but hasty cook out of temper for the rest of 
the day. Then, when she had a married 
daughter staying with her, she would send 
in her three little girls tospend the day with 
me; their nurse (also a guest, and hard to 
please,) bringing written instructions what 
they might eat and drink, and how late they 
might stay to tea before the carriage fetched 
theni home. I am really fond of children, 
and can make myself very happy with a lit- 
tle girl or two for my companions, when I 
am at leisure and in spirits to amuse them, 
and be amused by their prattle and fun; but 
these grandchildren of Mrs. Popham’s were 
pets, who had learmed the art of tiring out 
everybody who came near them; and very 
tiring indeed I found them for the first two 
or three visits. Dissected puzzies, which I 
had been at the pains to procure as an unex- 
ceptionable diversion, were spurned as being 
stupid and like lessons; a doll from the 
Soho Bazaar, whose muslin dress and blue 
sash would have been a dazzling vision in 
my early days, was despixed because cousins 
had a Princess Royal, whose eyes opened and 
shut; and an offer of a popular story-book 
nearly led to its being torn to pieces, in the 
struggle as to who should look at the pic- 
tures first. A bright suggestion of mine, re- 
membering a delight of my own childhood, 
proved at last successful; and the three lit- 
tle girls being each furnished with a picce 
of dough, their sleeves tucked up, and their 
frocks properly protected, were happier one 
afternoon making cakes than I believe they 
had ever been before in their short, ill- 
trained lives. The worst of it was that 
they were wild to come again to-morrow, 
ond eenentel everybody till they did come; 
but from that day I gained a certain amount 
of intluence over them, as a dirpenser of un- 
dreamed-of pleasures, that made it casier to 
insist on a proportionate amount of good be- 
havior. 

**] know who spoils my grandchildren,” 
Mrs. Popham observed the next time she 
called. ‘* Really, my dear Mrs, Linton, you 
have £0 stolen those little hearts of theirs I 
am growing quite jealous and shall be asking 
soon if I may not come and make cakes my- 
self. Seriously, it is a very good thing to 
learn how such articles are made, even when 

ou are raised above the necessity of mak- 
ng them; and I dare say you understand a 
vast deal more that is useful—it is natural 
and proper that you should—than either of 
my daughters with all their advantages. I 
always said to Edgar Linton when I xpoke 


dear E:'gar, choose a wife for useful quali 
ties, not for what may be showy for a time, 
but will, in your position, be of no real 
service in the end.’ I did indeed, and I am 
sure he is grateful to me now. 
much interested in selecting well and ju- 
diciously; I assure you it was a bold measure 
| in any one to accept him, she was sure to be 
| so narrowly criticised. Mr. Popham and my 
self have always had his welfare deeply at 
heart, and were so afraid of hia choosing, as 
young men will, some one towards whom 
we could not feel as we do to you, dear 
But now, we often say, we know no house 
| where so much comfort reigns, 
there is no attempt at too much. It is just 
what I most admire—simple taste and no 
pretension.” 

Well, this was all very gratifying, no doubt, 
or might have been had I received it as it 
was intended I should; but I must confess 
it made me angry to be praixed for want of 
pretension by Mrs, Pophain, and I did not 


anxiety by Edgar's choice of a useful wife. 
I turned it off with the best grace I could, 
and an allusion to the “ Viear of Wakefield” 
and Mulready's picture of ** The Wedding 
Gown;" both of which allusions fell rather 
flat, on account of Mrs. Pophaim’s not hay 

ing read the onc or understood the other, 
However, she was good enough to pretend 
to see my meaning, wished she had my me- 
mory, and that her countless avocetions and 
engagements would allow her time to read, 
and took leave, repeating her gracious na- 








favor with her sweet grandchildren. 

Whenf those treasures next came they were 
| full of quite a new topic, before which even 
| the glories of little pigs with currant eyes, 

an no particular tail, grew dim andl poor 
| They had a cousin come to stay with them, 
| Cousin Edith Acton—quite grown up, but a 
| nice cousin, who was not always in the 
| drawing-room or driving out in the carriage, 
{like mamma and Aunt Georgy, but con 
}atantly in the nursery, helping nurse to 
arrange all their frocks and things, and play- 
jing with them at such delightful games, 
| you had noidea, A little questioning elici 
ted further information. 
| Miss Hounslow, who sometimes 
| by her resemblance to Mra. Popham, ex- 
plained that Cousin Edith was not come only 
as a visitor, but to be useful, as she was de 
| pendent on the goodness of grandpapa and 
!grandmamma for a home, instead of being 
|thrown upon strangers; and 
| had said it was odious to have poor relations 
in the house, always supposed to be martyrs, 
and filling up the place of pleasanter people 
—but grendinamma had promised Cousin 
Edith should never be in the way, and she 
| never was. Should I not like her to come 
| next time, and might that be the day after 
to-morrow’? J declined this last favor with 
thanks, and heard no more of the new- 
comer till Mrs. Popham brought her to call. 
Before [had had time to do much more than 
| observe a kind, gentle face, rather careworn, 
| with clear honest eyes, and a mouth of great 


| sweetness, Mrs. Popham, without giving me | 


| any notice, ordered her up to my bedroom 
| to look at the pattern of the chintz, ‘I had 
an argument about it yesterday with my 
daughters, and we could nut agree about the 
colors, 80 please, dear Fdith, to study them 
thoroughly so at to nettle the dixpute. Oh, 


;and by-the-way, | dare #eay you may look | 
| into the spare room at that sweet sketch of | 


the Lake of Thun, taken by a consin of 
Mre Lintoy'’s— quit a little vem—TI have 
j longed to steal it, an! carry it away with 
ime, ever since I saw it there.’ 


FK4lith Acton hesitated, and blushed aa she | 


half turned to me for permission, her look 





because | 


care to know that she was relieved of a great | 


surance of her being quite jealous of my | 


Sophy, the eldest, ! 
startled me | 


Aunt Ge ory | 


and manner pleading her apology so well 
| that I did my best to remove her annoyance 
by cordially making her welcome. I knew 
| Mre. Popham only wanted her out of the 
} room, and so did she. Assoon as she left us 
her kinswoman began- 

** There, my dear Mrs. Linton, that is my 
|last impradence. Where my heart is con 


cerned, my head is often at fault; and it sa | —s sent me, dari 


arash measure to undertake such a respon 


| eibility—-but what can I do? She has no 
home, except with relations as poor as her 
self-—-family misfortunes, you know—even 


ours has not escaped the vicissitudes of life 
| from which the wealthiest are not secure. I 
|often think how much happier those are 
| who have but little to lose or to risk, and 
| are thus peaceful, at least, even if compara- 
| tively—-only comparatively.—obscure, Well, 
this poor girl—it was most fortunate for her 
|! happened to go down into her neighbor- 
| hood, for the grandmother and aunt she was 
living with were as nearly as possible allow- 
ling herto form an engagement, without a 
penny in the world, with a young man who had 
next to nothing—going _ yusiness, they 
said, orsomething of that sort. Actually they 
were on the point of inviting him tothe house 
when I interfered to prevent it, and told 
them at once it must not be) Where duty 
is concerned I can be very firm; and it ended 
in their managing to break it off—I do not 
exactly heow ben, for I never discnased the 
subject with Edith myself; and to secure 
her from further risk, I invited her to pay 
us a visit while my daughter, Mra, Houns- 
low, was with me. She did not wish to 
come nt first, and talked, like all silly, ro- 
mantic girls, of being independent—actually 
wanted to be a governess, | believe; but it 
was not likely I should allow that, and it 
ended, of course, in my wishes being com- 
plied with. The dear little peta give her 
| plenty of occupation, and as I understand 
the young man was mortally affronted by his 
treatment, it ia not to be supposed she will 
ever hear of him again. I only hope we 
shall find her as teful as ehe ought to be 
She is a little shy, poor girl, and feels, of 
course, the difference between herself and 
ns; but she is very happy with the children, 
and Mrs. Hounslow talks of borrowing her 
of me when they go down to the sen at 
Christmas," 

** An governess?" suggested | 

**Oh, dear, no; they will not give her any 
salary.” 

“Ah,” 1 said, “that makes all the dif- 
ference, certainly.” 

T looked at Miss Acton with more interest 
when she came back, and thought I could 
detect on her dark cyelashes the traces of 
recent tears, She answered all Mrs. Pop- 
ham's questions about the chintz with tole- 
rable cheerfulness; but when 1 asked her 
opinion of the sketch, colored and stam- 
mered ax if she hardly knew how to reply. 





was by no moans shared by Mra. Popham. 
Though she anawered the note of invitation 
in person, and accepted for the party in such 
very gracious terma, and with so many ex- 
pressions of anticipated amusement, that | 
was half inclined (my temper, as hinted 
above, being on trial) to tell her that if she 
made such a favor of it she had better stay 
, the intervening 
week, three several missives, all bearing, 
more or less, on the ents of my 
table. First it was about the dreadful 
draught under the diuing-room door, which 
she had not liked to mention the last time 
she had luncheon with me, and only men- 
tioned now on darling Georgy's account ; 
then came a confidential note about somo 
aw kind of biscuit, without which Mr. 

‘opham could never 4 -¥ his glass of wine, 
and which was only to had at some par- 
ticular shop along way off; and—what the 
last was I forget. I only know that, by way 
of climax, as I was taking a hu lun- 
cheon, 7 very day of the proposed 
party—a dull, gloomy, piercing day, enough 
to drive all the t of horpitall out of 
the breast of any hostess in the world—a fly 
drove up to the door, depositing Miss Acton 
and Sophy after o visit to the dentist. It 
was the only treat that human ingenuity at 
Richmond could devise capable of bribing 
Miss Hounslow to have a tooth out; and this 
Eslith was desired to tell me, as a compli- 
ment calculated to puff me up with pride; 
but she was evidontly so ashamed to give the 
measage, I was sure it was not the real 
reason of their coming. I could not hel 
laughing, notwithstanding my vexation, as 
set them down to their cold meat, and told 
them they were lucky to get anything at all. 
‘* You must take the consequences,” I said ; 
‘if you come on a busy day, you must ex- 
pect to be busy too. I have no time to sit 
and talk to you, and no room for cake- 
making, so if you stay you must be useful, 
and ae as much as you can.” 

Toould not have su ted a more popular 
novelty, as far as Sophy was concerned ; she 


was perfectly entranced at being set to do 
little offices of general utility, ing me to 
get out my best china, blanching the 


alinonds, and arranging the dexsert, with as 
much delight as if it had been all part of a 
big baby house, got together purely for her 
individual amusement. If she was useful, 
Edith Acton was invaluable. We had met 
two or three times since that first visit, and 
I had seen her each time under circumstances 
that had convince! me her temper was far 
superior to her taste in draw I am 
rather observing in small matters; and little 
traits of unselfishness and honesty, that es- 
caped her unconsciously, did not escape me. 
Therefore I felt no repugnance, after the 





| first vexation was over, to letting her into 
all the mysteries of my frugal household ; 

/and was even coaxed into allowing her to 

| 


to him of matrimony, ‘Whatever you do, my | Rather piqued at this, IT meutioned one or | undertake a complicated piece of needle- 


two good judges who had pronounced it very | work on my personal behalf, which I had 


clever; but, though she did not contradict | really not had time to do before 


ime, Leonld not extract a word in its praire, 
| Yet rhe had examined it closely, I found on 


taken down 
faid neo more 





Mra. Popham, having said all 





she en 
speedy viat from the dear children, and ob- 
| serving, with a smile, as she went down- 


little ones should be treated so often, and she 
never invited to dinner once ! 

Invited to dinner! It was an joke, of 
| course, but I wished people would not joke 
jon such alarning subjects. It gave me a 
| sense of insecurity and peril until 
| tioned it to Edgar, who laughed at the no- 
tion as one of Mr. Popham's pleasing fic 
tions, and relieved 1.6 for the moment. But 
a day or two afterwirly, early in December, 
he came home with tive startling announce- 
ment that ‘* Popham" jad invited himself to 
come and eat his mutton (meaning ours) 
with ux one day next week; he had a great 
many things to talk over with Edgar, and to 








|} drop in and dine in a friendly way was just | 


| what he world like. A joint, and a bit of 
| fish, and a glass of sherry were a dinner for 


| prince, and what could a man wish for | 


more ? 

He might wish to be welecme while he 
| was about it, and that he certainly was not 
to me, though I comforted myself with the 
| remembrance that the little I had seen of 
him was incomparably more agreeable than 
his lady. Searcely, however, had I a little 
| recovered from the surprise, when Edgar 
brought me another message. Mrs. Popham 
particylarly wished to come with her hn 
' band, and so did Georgy — just themsel ve: 
nobody else, unless we had any pleasant 
friend or two we might like to ask to meet 
them—no fuss or ceremony—-their footman 
should help to wait at table—they only 
wanted asociable mceting. I was not to put 
myself to inconvenience, or have anything 
; out of the way, for they were the casiest 
people to please in the world 

If they were easily pleased, I was not: I 
was in despair, I knew my guests by this 
time, and was perfectly aware that they 
would expect a real dinner party, and be 
i highly affronted with less. And Edgar, in- 
stead of tyimpathizing with my consterna- 
tion, seemed to think it all rather a jood 
joke. He had seen it coming some time, he 
said, only he would not alarin me too soon : 
he had no fear whatever but that all would 
go right; | could manage worse difficulties 
than these; what money must I have’ He 
should set it down to professional ¢« xpenses, 
and make some innocent person pay the 
penalty, one way or another. In short, I 
saw he wished it done, and from that mo- 
ment revolved to do it well, 

A first dinner party is always a nervous 
matter, even when you have nothing to do 
but to order whatever is in season; or, if you 


are extremely fashionable, whatever is out 


of season; but when you have to combine 
elegance with economy—hospitality with 
good management— and at once keep within 
the bounds of a judicious reserve, and leave 
, no room for a*lur on your housekeeping, it 
\ia rather a difficult problem to solve. And 
when you are patronized all the time by an 
affectionate friend like Mrs. Popham, it be- 
comes, let me in all candor confess, a trial of 
temper. We did our best to forestall her 
imagined wishes, selecting, if not our most 
exteemed acquaintances to meet them, those 
whom we thought they would prefer to 
meet; and resolved, as it was to be, it should 
be with as good a grace as possible’ But the 
‘ contidence we began to feel in our resources 


stairs, that she thought it very hard the | 


had men- | 


We were 
too busy to notice how time was going, till 
we became aware all at once that it was 


J was very |exomination, for it was not hanging as| very dark, and that the fog was thick- 
Kiraght as usual, and had recently been | ening; and Edith began to wonder their fly 
1 pitied her want of taste, and | had 


not come according to order, Even 
while she was wondering, the atmosphere 


to say, took leave, promising me a! seemed to grow dense as a wall round the 


| windows, the lamp» faded into dimness, the 
rattle of wheels became mutflled, and even 
the air of the house partook of the thickness 
of the exterior. 
| ‘**My dears,” 1 said, after reconnoitring 
the street, “if your conveyance does not 
come, I cannot send out for another in this 
fog. You raust stay where you are till din 
ner time, and go back in Mra, Popham's car- 
riage." 
Eadlith shook her head, and looked troubled 





aud uncasy; but Sophy protested it was 
| auite delightfal, and if the stupid coach- 
; man came now, she should hate him. To 


be allowed to drink tea out of my little bed- 
room tea-service, the wedding-gift of a dear 
friend, was only a lesser treat than being so 
exceedingly useful; and I never saw a child 
more thoroughly happy and good-humored, 
We had no time to » hewn to her amuse- 
ment, and left her in contented enjoyment, 
while we were busy over the dress Mins Ac- 
ton had been trimming; and so pleasant and 
winning had that young lady been in every- 
thing she lad done for me that day, that as 
I took the finished work from her hands, I 
, could not help giving her a grateful kiss, as 
if we had been old friends. To my surprise 
she clung round my neck, and I felt her sob- 
bing so violently I waa quite alarmed. My 
alarm perhaps helped her to recover herself 
before the tears Nad time to burst forth; 
he drank a little water, walked to the win 
cow afew minutes, and then after a quick 
ance at the door, as if to ascertain 
vhether Sophy's sharp little ears were lis 
ening, began an apology, which, from what 
knew of ber history, I did not think at all 
required. I could well imagine, from the 
sadness that I had more than once detected 
in her gentle eyes, that that piece of good 
kervice in which her portly kinswoman 
gloried so complacently, had cost something 
in the doing, a wrench of the beart-strings, 
a blotting out of wo bright dream-— no one 
could see how worn waa the young face, and 
not divine that such might be the cause 

tut I ecould not then ask her confidence, I 
was fain to turn my eyes away from the be 
secching appeal of hers, for the afternoon 
was nearly gone, and my domestic cares 
were by no means ended. I had just step- 
ped down to put a few finishing touches to 
the arrangement of my drawing-room, and 
was thinking, with some complatency, how 
pretty it looked for its size, and what excel- 
lent taste Edgar bad in harmonizing colors 
and selecting material, when the oor-bell 
rang loudly, ** Poor littie Sophy!" I thought, 
‘here is your truant driver at last.” I lis- 
tened—a man's voice was inquiring for me— 
a visitor, at this time of day, and on this 
of all days, when I was least at leisure’ 
Surely I knew the voice, and yet it sounded 
like one I had not heard for a long time, and 
least expected to hear. It could hardly be, 
and yet it was; for there he stood before 
me, a tall, fair-haired young man, his beard, 
and even his eye-brows, steeped in fog—my 
cousin, Frank Wallace, the playfellow of a 
certain joyous period, that now seemed won- 
derfully long ago, 

The sight of him brought back such a rush 
of dear memories, old associations, bygone 
hopes and fears, gladneas and sorrow, that 
after the first start of recognition, I could 
hardly see his face, or speak his welcome. 
But he took it for granted, unspoken. 
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Wier 


ff Mrs. Popham’s wrath loomed darkly on pot rifle, and it is remembered that Prussia 
our honzon, it became an 


Srnath visdom and wit had been equally alone. They were still shut up together, and 
wasted then, In puty to both, I rose early Edith had had time to grow very nervous, 


from table, and having de«pateched Sophy to when Mr« Hounslow arrives}, positively run 
be undreseed by the 1 





bed © was to ure with her cousin, sat) unparaileled—in her eayerness to be assured | 
wu to recenve t vfidenee I might have her darling had not been ve ry unhappy. 
had a few hours ner ut how different | Finding, from the darling’s own pungent re- 
wae nowt bone which it was given! marks, that «he had been as happy as pos 
You litth ov ixlith said, ** when sible, and didn’t want to go home, and liked 
you asked me how | lisxed that Swiss sketch | drinking tea ont of Mrs. Linton’s pink cup 
ip-etairs, how well | knew the touch of the and saucer, and dining late afterwards with 
arti hand—how | longed to take it out of | the centlemen, for Mr, Linton was eo kind 
its frame, and carry it away with me {had and funny——Mrs. Hounslow’s spirits revived, 
nothing of his a line, pot a serap of and she began to talk over the misfortunes 
pape and the blan\, and the longing, some- | of the evening with considerable zest. She 
time were alin ore than | could bear had never seen mamma «o put out in her 
J can handly belies ow he is in the house, ? life, and it was a me rey they were not all 
and [ have spok to him, and knew hei« killed; as it was, they were laid up, and 
tall all I thought one iow shall I be could not come and call, but they sent their 
rrateful enongh f ih a change ¢" kindest love, and a thousand regrets, and 
Tell me.”’ J] vai. how such a miwnn-! hopes that dear Mrs, Linton had not taken 
derstanding was | iv f you were both it too much to heart—it was such a trying 
» much attache thing to happen to a young housekeeper, 
She had me diificulty in expleining, for | and enough to put Mr. Linton quite out of 
‘ net wish to «peak bitterly of any | temper; gentlemen never stood these little 
one: 1 the fact Teathered them, «poke | worries well; Mr. Hounslow would have | 
or themselves, He wn heme had been; been put out for a week. I answered her 
early hen up, the grandmother and | with due cordiality, and having said all that 
art ith whem sie and her sister had | I knew was expected, of regret, sympathy, 
afterwards lived, wer pletely under the | and obligation, I took oceasion, while Edith 
wayoft M Popham, virtue of a synall | was dressing Sophy up-stairs, to tell her 
alluwar he mace them, subject to her | what had occurred, and ask her advice and 
ple Hey » few years ago, | assistance, She listened with as much in- 
Nad marned the curate of the parish, and | terest as if it had been an amusing fiction, 
t moverty, tho never complained, {and frankly assured me, she could not con- 
had bee: , prren tenes to MYs, Pop- | ceive, for her part, why mamma was so fond | 
1, Whe © v ‘ the negdborhood, of managing and mnddling other people’ 
th bicued reused i Mi \eton under- | affairs, and if Edith liked Mr, Wallace, and 
tc that sort « } whist nol happen | Mr. Wallace liked Edith, what could it mat- 
aya She found Alice one day making a) ter to magnina how much they had to live | 
ple, and she mever sorave it,” said Edith, | upon’ She didn't suppose they would ex- 


niling, thouyh her tone wae a little resent- | pect her to give them anything. Oh, yes, 
ful, as well it might be, ‘Sand it was no use | she had been told something about Edith’s 


, reminding her that neither she nor Joho | having an unfortunate attachment, and she 
ever got into debt, and that they rave away | knew old Mrs. Acton was afraid to say her 


more than many with larger means; she said | soul was her own before mama, for fear 


that only made it worse, for it showed they | she should stop her pension—and by-the-by, 
had neither credit nor common sense. And | she might do so now, if they did not mind 
if you only hnew how good they both are!’ | what they were about. Poor, dear Edith! 


I could quite believe it, but I wanted to , so fond as she was of the darling children, 


hear about Frank, and om that point Edith | too, and they of her—she had intended | 
was uot so clear: she knew Mrs. Popham | asking her to spend Christmas with them at 
had spoken severely to her aunt about him, | Brighton: yes, yes, she wonld see what 


jand that poor grandmamma had peen ill for | could be done—she would talk to Mr. Houns- 

after the interview, but she never | low and hear what he said. He liked Edith, | 
j knew what really passed \s Mrs. Popham | and had been very short with Georgy yester- | 
day for having contrived she should go into | 








wayed that Prank had been driven away in| town about Sophy'’s tooth, just when Sir 


resentment at what le felt to be ill usage, | Henry and Lady Wolstenley, from Alice's 
wider the belief that he | parish, were coming to luncheon. He was | 
| had given her up iH they had contrived | sure it was done on purpose, because they 


’ errrig lo i 


understanding in the very | were ashamed of her being known to be the 


hort time they had been together, | did not | sister of the curate’s wife; and most Ikely | 


o curiously inquire; butat seemed as if di- | he was right. 
etly thea eyes met, a.veil fell from their | At this moment Sophy ran in, full of a 


souls, and they knew they were beloved be- | wonderful thing she had forgotten to tell her 


fo 7 Was spoke |} mamma, which happened to her last night. | 
llow happy they were that evening, sit- | Mr. Linton had pulled a cracker with her at 
ney tomrether with a etchbook of imine | dessert, and a big almond and motto fell 

open betere them oon the table, and paying | into her plate, and the motto was in French, | 
rore I » my productions than |} so she conld not read it, but he had whie- 
ey al ta y other, or my conver- | pered to her what it meant, asa preat secret, 
tl bdgar and TP did our best to pro- and what did mamma think it could be? It 
Le the en ment. by taking as little | was that she was soon to be a brideamaid. 
they hon as poseable: he brought out | Did mamrna think it possible it could be 

i opened the piano, and we | true 

ave thei f overments of Mozart, and | Mamma thought it very possible if they | 
h harimoni Beethoven, as an accom- | could prevail on grandmamma; and from 
niment to 1 immortal music breathing | that moment I felt we had two such allies 
trom their hearts,» ait breathed first in the | on our side,as even Mrs. Popham might find 

garde: it hard to resist 

Sy twelve o'clin ve had not the heart And so it proved, for not all the arruments 
to disturb then voner—imy fativue over- of Mr. Popham, whom Edgar and Frank did 


wered my sytapathy, and T announced my | not allow to escape till they had fairly talked 


intention of retin Prank started up, and | him into acquiescence—all the straichtfor- 
with a dismayed apology for keeping us all | ward liberality of Frank's uncle, who imme- 
up so late ondered what sort of a night it | diately, on the receipt_of his nephew's sub- 


as now. We opened the shutter, the lamps | mission, came forward with arms and purse 


were more visible, and the atmosphere | equally open, to susooth down the difficulties 


selearimg fast under the antluence of a in his path of life—all my own diplomatic | 
unpre of wink Toe foe had done its kimily appeals to her oft-expressed regard for my- 
work aus ' ond never did the self, and the satisfaction with which I con- 
lh Yuset of | summer eventny leave , templated even a connection so remote—not 
ver emir hind all tmat could be urged on behalf of either | 
rank came to breakfast the next morning, separately, or both combined, by any or all 
we were rab Very merry over the of us, in any possible way, would have pre- 
soft lay betore—Ladith, whe Vaile. to overcome her resentment as they 
it i it} r not, “ ing asif ten al i, had they not been hourly supperted by 
nid bean taken fre ler ave amd a Sopby's firm resolve to be a bridestmai 
eniut tored to her Tace when Sophy, as 1 said be fore, was very like her 
i y \ i ly. Pop. grandmanaina, and that great womon might 
| vik of urse, tu Knee ve consoled Jrerself for yielding, like En 
randdaughter: but i). ] i to her American colonies, with the 
nh the disappoint hnoviedgve that it was from herself the c 
‘ \ bed compel ton jiiene haa artes bo conquer 
‘ my 4 t he If anything had been needed to make my 
" t ; ‘ iniable itisfact nh col plote i) becomlig a con 
sto tuse nection of Mrs, Pophaim’s, it was viven me, 
rthe attempt to reach ’ ve fact that fi this (ime that excellent 
‘ y came to a collision viv pail me much less attention than for- 
‘ ot) ' ‘ and were extn meily, and could never be induced, under 
vie wita ul itive and ene of the any pretence, to accept another invitation 
‘ ist ‘you won i how to dinner 
asatit efurn t i house where trank and Edith settled as nea us as they 
r expected. he continued, shrug- could, and every year drew us closer to 
‘ as we all expressed our gether in the ties of tried and valued friend 
ha ima ition * Hounslow ands sl p Yo met at each other's houses, we 
dining « in the neighborhoo joined company in our husbands’ holidays, 
tt ervaa ‘ of the way, fires low, we shared cach other's joys—yes, and so 
eat-——-I never had so rows too, such as will come, even in the 
evening, Mrs, Linton pon miy ost loving howes—the deeper, at times, 
I weve ‘ Poor Georgy could not for their being so loving; but many a time 
over it at al L scolded usallround, have we turncd away from the loveliest 
Dhadt ve hera bit of my mind, enery and the most glorious sky, to recall 


‘ tel 1M wie irsting Om. erysny, and witt grateful affection our debt to our TACs 
endu the eve in her bedroon and " ed benefactor, the Lender Jer 
g she hast face-ache, and Mrs AsnA HL Drury 
i is asa tlw loa ate 
ashe thought it would be nothing very tay In Paris inany ladies now omament 
and * would have braved any the chignon with little rows of curis, having 
\ I ‘ ippoint vou after all tiny beils attached to them; and many have 
ir pains and trout Poor Elizabeth was small castanets suspended in this manner, 
yreat dismay when she came home and which make a lively rattle at each move- 
ind ho Sophy, a was all l could do to ment of the head. 
vent her coming off to see if she were Ca¥" Galiguani’s Messenger says Mor. 
afe--Ll was sure she would be in Mrs. Lin- . Benaglia, Bishop of Lodi, las just entered 
n’s hands, and under Edith’s care. It was his hundredth year lie reads without 
ut which quieted her at last; she cowld glasses, and himself manages most ef the,» 
t belith, she owned, as she would her- affairs of his diocese without his memoury or 





f:] i will see her here di- judgment being ever at fault. He also per- 
ctly, he would not be happy forms the most fatiguing duties of his epis- 
she ll right copacy. Ue has been a bishop for thirty 

It w elief to hear this, for years. 
tiough ow was vary like her G3 It is believed in Paris that the chanc 


ther in face and figure, she was her oppo- for intervention in Italian affairs was wel- 
tein easy pood nature; and asthe image comed for the purpose of testing the Chass 





utter of some im- tried her needle-gun on the Danes before 
rtance to secure a favorable hearnng from venturing upon war with Austna. General 


ome Who tight prove anally. Our break- Failly telegraphed from Rome, in his oilicial 








ast wa LG nm « pat hed, and I es report, that ** oux Chassepot pruus have done 
lith and Sophy up-stairs, leaving M wonders Their fire is compared to the 
’ 4 i, ‘ a \ t t , ( 

f Edgar and | who to fired from eight to tem times a minute, and 
lupon i t tant they had h inilicted ternble wour 





i, and putinto the ning up-«tairs—an effort on her part almost | 
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ay of Women 


Sucw pride, © Rae! 
You take in licu, shun spiritual pride ! 

A pride there is of rank, a pride of birth, 
A pride of learning, and a pride of purse, 
A London pride—in short, there be on earth 
A host of prides, some better and some 
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THE LADY'S FRIEND. 


Splendid Inducements for 1868. 


The proprietors of this “Queen of the Monthiics” 


nounce the folowing novel-ta for next year: 
A DEAD MAN'S KULE. By Elizabeth 


author of *Tlow a Woman had Her Way,” &c. 
THE DEBARRY FORTUNE. By Amanda M. 
Doulas, author of * In Trust,” “Stephen Dane,” &c. 
FLEEING FROM FATE. By Louise Chandler 
} Mou!ton, author ot “Juno Clifford,” &c. 
These will be secompanied by numerous short 
storics, poems, &c., by Florence Perey, Harriet Prog. 
cott spofford, Mre. Louise Chandler Moulton, Miss 
Amanda M. Doaglas, Mies V. F. Townsend, Angust 
| Bell, Mra. Horimer, Frances Lee, &e., &e. 
The Lady's Friend is edited by Mre. HENRY 
PETERSON, and nothing bot what is of « refined 
| and clevating character i+ allowed entrance into {te 
pages. 


The Fashions, Fancy Work, Ae, . 


A Splendid doubie page fincly colored Fashion 
| Plate, engraved on tee, in the fimest style of art, 
will lilustrate each number. 
INustrating the latest patterns of Dresses, Cloaks, 
| Bonnets, Head-dreesee, Fancy W ork, Embroidery, &. 


| BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


The beautiful etcel engravings which adorn The 
| Lady's Friend are, we think, unequalled, 


TERMS:—$2.50 A YEAR. 





j ‘ . ’ . » vy. ‘ 
SPLENDID PREMIUM OFFERS 
We offer tor THE LADY'S FRIEND precisely 
| the tame premiums (in ail respec’s) as are offered for 
The list can be made up either of the 
| Magazine, or of the Magazine and Paper conjeintly, 

ae may be desired, 
The Termes for Clubs of THE LADY'S FRIEND 
are aleO preciscly the same 


Addrvss 
DEACON & PETERSON, 


No. 319 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


MAKE BELIEVE. 





Kiss ine, though you make believe— 
Kiss me, though I almost know 
You are kissing to deceive; 
Let the tide one moment tlow 
Backward, ere it rise and break ; 
Only for poor pity’s sake! 


Give me of vour tlowers one leaf! 
(ive me of your smiles one smile ,; 

Backward roll this tide of grief 
Just a moment, though the while 

} should feel, and almost know, 

You are trifling with my woe! 


Whisper to me sweet and low 

Tell me how you sit and weave 
Dreams about me, though I know 

It is only make believe ! 
Just a moment, though ‘tis plain 
You are jesting with my pain, A. 


t# It is related that while President Lin- 
| coln's child lay dead at the White Honse a 
Western office-sceker persistently sought an 
| interview with him in order to procure a 
| place about to be vacated by resignation. 
| The President reminded the applicant of his 
estic calamity, saying that the time for 
such business as his was wnseasonable. 
‘* Well,” snid the fellow, 
the funeral come off ?” 
C#~ Deaths from base ba]! violence num 
ber about one per month. 
tw” H. B. Claflin & Co., of New York, 
during 1846 sold $75,000,000 worth of dry 
goods—the largest year's business of 


wholesale house in the world 

(4° PROFESSIONAI 4 Vienna actress 
deciding to break a marriage engagement, 
the very last moment sent the profes- 
-e, ** Fraulein Gallmeyer is un 
hoarse, and cannot attend the 


ed a work entitled ‘* Le 


qu'on adit des Femmes” (**The Evil that they 
He afterwards produced 
a companion volume, ** Le Bien qu'on a dit 
des Femmes” (** The Good that they say of 
Women”), and these two volumes, together 
with a more interesting one, ** Les Femmes 
Peintes par EllesMemes” (**Women Described 
by Themselves”), may be seen on most book 
stalls in Paris. The first work has reached 
seventh edition; the second is found to 
be unsalable! 
tw A Cincinnati gentleman who has been 
married for the past twenty years, 
| ways desired to be the father of a daughter 
his children being all boys 
deed, lias been his desire for a daughter, 
that he has often prayed that Providence 
might bless him with one. A kind Provi- 
dence was not deaf to his prayers, for, to 
great surprise, he was granted three 
girls a few days ago, there being about three 
hours difference in their ages, 
afraid now that he overdid matters—like the 
minister whe prayed for rain, and a young 
tlood came which drowned out everybody. 


whatever sort beside 


worse; 


t of all prides, since Lucifer's attaint, 
‘he proudest swell's a self-elected saint. 


—TZom Llood. 
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Also other engravings, 





as for TUE POST—and 
the Clubs also can be made up for both Magazine 
and Paper conjointly if dvwired. 
6 The contente of The Lady's Friend and of 
The Port will always be entirely different. 
627 Specimen numbers rent on receipt of 15 cte. 
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So great, in- 


He is a little 


#~ A Madrid paper says scientific re- 
ches have established the fact that the 
, Pyrenees have, in the last twenty years, lost 
thirty metres of altitude. 
depression to continue, our worthy contem- 
porary calculates that, after the lapse of one 
thousand years, the chain that separates 
rance will realize the celebra- 
ted words, *‘Il n’y a plus de Pyrenecs by 
running down of an alarm clock. They were disappearing altogether, in which ease the 
fall into the Bay of Biscay instead 
f emptying tt-elf into the Mediterranean. 


Supposing the 








